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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXISTENTIALISM 


RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


1 

IT is a common plaint of our age that political philosophy is dead. 
Political science, the empirical study of political institutions and 
procedures, has only progress to record — attaining at long last, it 
seems, that degree of precision and accuracy that alone justifies its 
portentous title. And again, political ethics, the discussion of 
political attitudes and convictions, is as vigorous as ever, and is 
indeed inextinguishable as long as certain established methods of 
conducting political life persist. The virility of neither of these two 
activities is impugned. But what is claimed on all sides is the expiry 
of that subject in which Hobbes and Rousseau, Locke and Hegel 
excelled: what is lamented is the passing of traditional political 
philosophy. 

A recent work from France,' of which an English translation is now 
forthcoming,’ might well make us revise this gloomy estimate. In 
Albert Camus’s L’Homme Révolté, we have a book which, it seems to 
me, can make a good claim to stand in the great tradition that I have 
attempted to define by a sort of partial enumeration. By this I do not 
mean of course that Camus’s book is of the same stature, the same 
significance as the Leviathan or the Contrat Social or the Philosophie 
des Rechts. My claim is merely that this book can be said to figure 
somewhere on the same scale as these undoubted paradigms of political 
philosophy. If it cannot be compared to them, it can at least be 
compared with them. 

To justify this claim in detail, to prove it (if such a thing were 
possible) is not my present intention. All I can do here, by way of 
preface to an examination of the book and its argument, is to suggest 
a few reasons for the view that I have so summarily put forward: to 
mention, that is to say, some of the characteristics that this work 
shares with the authentic works of political philosophy. 

In the first place, L’>Homme Révolté, like all the great classics of 
the subject from the Republic onwards, is based upon, is one ex- 
pression of, a more comprehensive and embracing philosophy. And 
here I use the word ‘philosophy’ not in the looser sense of a way of 
life, an attitude towards the world, a Weltanschauung, but in its 
narrow and more technical sense, in the sense in which a philosophy 


1 ALBERT Camus: L’Homme Révolté, Gallimard, 1951. 
* The Rebel, translated by Anthony Brown, Hamish Hamilton. 
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is the product of a philosopher. In some cases, it is true, there are 
inconsistencies between a writer’s political philosophy and the rest 
of his philosophy: as with Locke. And in other cases, the philosophy 
finds no independent expression and has to be read, rather like a 
palimpsest, through and between the lines of the political writings: as, 
for instance, with Rousseau. But what I think is indubitable is that 
in the total absence of such a philosophical setting, nothing — not 
all the inherited tradition of academic classification— can save a 
work from falling into the category of political pamphleteering. It 
is not the quality of the philosophy that matters: it is merely its 
existence. Hobbes and Spinoza were not of the same stature as 
philosophers: but the Leviathan and the Tractatus Politicus are equally 
works of political philosophy. Burke, in his speeches, displayed no 
philosophical thought: and it seems to me to be a sign of mere Alex- 
andrianism, of the dead hand of catalogues and syllabuses, to classify 
his political writings as political philosophy. In contrast, L’ Homme 
Révolté seems to me to be genuinely the extension of a philosophical 
theory to certain problems that arise in connection with politics. It 
gives us the political philosophy of Existentialism. 

Secondly, L’ Homme Révolté resembles the great classics of political 
philosophy — and it is this that in turn marks it out from the mere 
text books of the subject — in bearing a quite specific relationship to 
the conditions of its time. This relationship, which has often been 
commented on, has nearly as often been misunderstood. For acade- 
mic commentators generally talk as if the Republic or the Leviathan 
or the Second Treatise were so many tracts for the times. On this 
reading Plato’s aim was to find a solution for the decay of the Greek 
city state, Hobbes’s to put an end to the civil and religious wars of the 
seventeenth century, Locke’s to justify the Glorious Revolution of 
1688. But this must be a false view. For if these works are in any 
sense ‘philosophical’, then they cannot be posing and answering 
questions of a merely practical nature. If the view is correct, then so 
much the worse for their claim to be works of political philosophy. 
What is true though is that all the classics of political philosophy have 
dealt with problems that have been given a particular urgency by the 
contemporary historical situation. In this way the question of 
Sovereignty was sharpened for the political thinkers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by the emergence of the new Nation State, 
that of Freedom for the philosophers of early nineteenth-century 
Germany by the oppressive conditions obtaining in their own 
country. And as an extension, it might even be claimed that we 
cannot really understand in the fullest sense the thought of Hobbes 
or Hegel without having some knowledge of the context in which it 
was produced. But this is very different from saying that political 
philosophers only deal with problems of topical interest. What they 
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say is, if valid, necessarily of universal validity — but to see exactly 
why they say it may demand an effort of the historical imagination. 
The relationship of any serious work of political philosophy to its 
time is less like that of a White Paper or a party programme, more 
like that of a great novel or epic. The Poor Law Report, the Gotha 
Programme, the Report on Ministers’ Powers have no point or signi- 
ficance read out of their historical setting: the Leviathan or The 
Brothers Karamazov, the Discourses or The Prelude have no need of 
such a setting — although, when they are given it, our understanding 
of them is somewhat enriched. If this distinction is accepted, then I 
think that L’Homme Révolté can fairly be placed in the second 
category. It is unmistakably of our age: though not merely for our 
age. 


2 

All serious political philosophy rests on philosophy, more partic- 
ularly on moral philosophy. That this holds good in the case of 
Camus can be seen if we put L’Homme Révolté in the setting of his 
earlier Le Mythe de Sisyphe.! These two books are strung, as it were, 
on the same line of argument, the only difference being that this is 
passed in the earlier work through the problems of moral philosophy 
and in the later work through the problems of political philosophy. 
This parallelism between the two books, the way one takes up and 
extends the ideas of the other, is brought out in a striking fashion if we 
compare their opening paragraphs. For characteristically Camus 
wastes no time before boldly stating the central theme of each book: 
he flings it at us, unambiguously, in the first few rhetorical notes, in 
a style which reminds us — though on a far lower key — of some of 
Rousseau’s magnificent openings. In Le Mythe de Sisyphe, the cen- 
tral problem is suicide. ‘Il n’y a qu’un probléme philosophique 
vraiment sérieux: c’est le suicide,” are its opening words. In 
L’Homme Révolté, the central problem is murder. ‘Le meurtre est 
la question.’ Are we justified in killing ourselves? Are we justified in 
killing our fellow human beings? These are the two questions that 
Camus sets himself to answer, and in doing so makes it quite clear 
that he regards them as the central problems of moral and of 
political philosophy respectively. 

But that he should do so is surely somewhat surprising. For at 
first sight suicide and murder seem to present moral or personal, 
rather than philosophical, problems. The man who, say, kills his 
wife or mistress out of jealousy and then himself in despair, is clearly 
not to be dissuaded from his settled intent by pointing out a flaw in 
his reasoning. He has learnt his lesson not from logic but from life. 


1 ALBERT Camus: Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Gallimard, 1942. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 3 L’Homme Révolté, p. 15. 
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But then Camus makes it clear that this isn’t the sort of case that 
interests him. In discussing suicide and murder, he isn’t interested in 
those who kill themselves or others out of jealousy or anger, out of 
frustrated greed or ambition, but solely in those who are led to these 
crimes, no less inexorably, by a chain of metaphysical reasoning. He 
is interested not in the crime de passion, but in the crime de logique. 
And by this latter expression, Camus means the sort of crime that is 
familiar to us from the pages of Dostoievsky: the crime or projected 
crime of Kirilov and Shatov, of Raskolnikov and Ivan Karamazov. 
But though these examples may be the most obvious manifestations 
of the crime de logique, it would be wrong to conclude from this, 
Camus argues, that it is solely or even primarily a literary pheno- 
menon, a disturbing factor in a remarkable but withal purely 
personal vision. On the contrary, the crime de logique is, according 
to Camus, one of the distinctive, one of the formative conditions of 
our age: and so any attempt to isolate and analyse it must be of over- 
whelming relevance for us who live in the shadow of it. 

When Camus talks of the crime de logique, he must, of course, be 
understood as talking about crime avowedly based on logic, crime 
that has a metaphysical justification if it has any justification at all. 
For ultimately he wants to dispute the right of any crime to the title 
of logical activity. It is just this that is the main thesis of the two 
books under review: the refutation of the logic of the crime de logique. 
And yet in doing this, he seems at the same time anxious to do more. 
He is carried away beyond his own immediate goal towards one of a 
more dubious character. At times, that is, he argues not merely that 
logic cannot show crime to be justified, but that it can show crime to 
be unjustified. Arguing that there is no logical crime, he concludes 
that all crime is illogical. Such a conclusion seems to be not only 
impossible to establish on the premises he selects but just as imposs- 
ible to establish on any others of a reasonable character. But to say 
this isn’t seriously to depreciate Camus’s book. For L’Homme 
Révolté is one of those works of political philosophy whose value 
depends not on the truth or falsehood of the answers they give to 
certain old problems but on the degree of success they have in per- 
suading us to recognize certain new problems as living and serious. 
And works of this sort have an effect and an importance far beyond 
their immediate or conscious purposes. For once we officially accept 
these new problems, not only do we follow with interest the present 
efforts to solve them but also we find ourselves using the awareness or 
otherwise of their existence as some sort of touchstone in assessing 
earlier thought and speculation. Works that present us with new 
problems are like flares not only lighting up the small piece of 
country in which we happen to be working but providing us with 
sudden, unexpected views over all that lies behind and about us. 
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3 

But why though, we might ask, should anyone think that suicide 
or murder could be logically justified — or, for that matter, that it is 
worth while showing they can’t be? To understand this, we need to 
go back to the notion of absurdité, which lies at the heart of so much 
Existentialist thought. For Camus, as for the other Existentialists, the 
human lot is absurde. But once this is admitted, then certain disturb- 
ing though admittedly incompatible consequences seem irresistibly 
to follow. The first is that if life really does lack all point or purpose 
(and this seems to be part at least of what is meant by absurdité), then 
surely it cannot be worth living: for the homme absurde, suicide seems 
the only logical or consistent step. But if somehow or other life can 
be shown to be worth living, then since all our actions are equivalent 
(and this again is part of the theory of absurdité), all our actions are 
equally justified: and so for the homme absurde, murder as one of the 
possible human actions is logically justified. Here we have the roots 
of Camus’s dilemma. How, he asks, can we hold to the notion of 
absurdité and yet avoid both the Scylla of suicide and the Charybdis 
of murder? In Le Mythe de Sisyphe and then in L’Homme Révolté, 
we are given the log book of such a voyage: that is, an account of the 
route taken along with a description of the more notable shipwrecks 
to be seen on either side. 

Before, however, we can follow him up, it is, I think, essential to a 
full understanding to look at least cursorily at its starting point — 
this notion of absurdité. To begin with, it is not the world that is 
absurde: nor is it man. What is absurde is man’s lot, his situation in 
the world: the sentiment de l’absurde arises in one who takes in the 
inherent incompatibility, the inevitable incommensurability between 
what man demands of the world and what the world has to offer. 
And by this I do not mean what the world has to offer in the way of 
pleasure or happiness, of emotional or material satisfaction: the 
Existentialist discontent is not the romantic disillusion of the pessim- 
ist, the blasé, the life-weary. Where the world fails one is in its 
unintelligibility, its otherness, its opaqueness to the understanding. 
Man is born into a world not of his own making, and necessarily 
remains all his life a stranger to it. 

Yet despite the dramatic tone in which it is presented, the idea of 
absurdité contains at least one important logical truth: that is, that a 
man’s scale of values, his morality, must always ultimately be the 
result of choice and decision. Of course he may, as most of us are, be 
born with a morality, be conditioned to accept it unquestioningly. 
But all this is only the psychology, not the logic, of morality. The 
logical question only arises when a man is willing to examine his 
morality and sets himself to do so: and if he does this, then he will 
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find that it necessarily rests on the act of personal decision. The 
significance of this is perhaps best brought out by contrasting in this | 
respect morality with science. The scientist has his data, what is 
given. The actual process of research may be long and tedious; but 
ultimately all the scientist has to do is to observe, to feel, to touch, to 
use his eyes and instruments, in order to gain the knowledge that he 
seeks. But with the moralist it is quite different. There is no moral | 
sense such that we can perceive things to be right or wrong to itinthe | 
way in which we can perceive things to be red to the eye or soft to the 
touch. Morality is quite otherwise than science: and is necessarily so. | 
Not only do we not observe things to be right or wrong, but we could | 
not. The value, the merits of things or actions could not be found 
inscribed across them. For even if we did come across labels flutter- 
ing from them or unfurled above them, saying whether they were 
right or wrong, there would still be the question for us whether to 
accept what was written. We could come to know what it was that 
was written by observation: but what no observation could tell us is 
whether what was written was correct. Here ultimately it is a ques- 
tion of choice, of decision. In this way, the world is, and must be, 
neutre, ambigu, étrange. Nature is a vast book which men seek to 
read. But in it all that men will find is a description of the natural 
characteristics of things: of how things look, and seem, and are. But 
in all ages, people have looked in it for more: for a description of the 
ethical characteristics of things. And in looking for this, they have 
looked for the impossible. It is this incommensurability between 
what is wanted and what could be found that warrants the character- 
ization of the human lot as absurde. 

But where Camus, following Nietzsche, misconceives his own 
argument is in thinking that this situation has any immediate or 
intimate connection with the non-existence of God, with the absence 
of any purpose, divine or otherwise, shaping the world. I agree that 
genuine, felt atheism or agnosticism, any practising irreligion as 
opposed to irreligion that is merely professed, aggravates certain 
features of the moral predicament, but it does not in itself create it. 
For even if God existed, if we heard His word, if we knew His purpose 
in creating and fashioning the world, if we knew the pains and 
penalties attached to the commission or omission of every action open 
to us, still it would be a matter of choice, of decision whether to 
accept or reject the Divine word, whether to work for or against the 
Divine purpose, whether to take the Divine retribution into our 
moral account or merely into our practical calculations. To see this, 
we need only look at the famous example of Kierkegaard’s: the 
sacrifice of Isaac on Mount Moriah. Here we have on the face of it 
the perfect situation where to discover what one ought to do one has 
only to attend to certain features of what is presented. And yet if we 
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reflect on this situation, it is obvious that, even with the angel’s voice 
ringing in his ears, Abraham before he could know what was right for 
him, had first to decide, Is it I who am addressed? Is this the voice 
of Good or Evil that speaks to me? And here at last, we find the 
necessity for decision, for choice, re-entering the situation. Abraham 
might of course have acted unreflectingly, have accepted the angel’s 
voice without giving thought to it. But then in so far as he had acted 
unreflectingly, he would not have been, by the Existentialist’s own 
criterion, truly a moral agent. In a religious and in an irreligious 
world alike, the homme sérieux, the man who refuses to accept the 
absurdité of his situation, is a man deceived. 

Of course historically Camus is right. That is to say, if we take the 
nineteenth century, the vital period in this connection, we can see 
that the progress of the sentiment de P’'absurde moves pari passu with 
the history of disbelief. Apart from Kierkegaard, the great figures in 
this movement — Nietzsche, the Nihilists — were men without God. 
All I wish to stress here, though, is the logical independence of these 
two movements. And Camus is wrong to ignore it. 


4 

The question to which all Camus’s thought ultimately returns is, 
What are the logical consequences of belief in absurdité? And it 
seems to me that the correct answer to this question ought to be, 
None. For we must realize that when Camus talks of the logical 
consequences of a belief, what he has in mind is the sort of behaviour 
that could in all consistency be pursued by someone who holds that 
belief. So if, for instance, one believed that an enemy was lying in 
wait outside one’s house to kill one, then if one clung to life at all 
the logical thing to do would be not to venture out or else to do so 
only by a hidden or protected route. But what the analogous conse- 
quences of a belief in absurdité are, is not so apparent. What they 
certainly cannot be, is of the sort that Camus assumes them to be. 
For the belief that one’s moral beliefs never follow from any other 
belief, cannot itself have moral beliefs as consequences. Yet in 
both the two works under review Camus argues for one conception 
of what one ought to do as against another. In Le Mythe de Sispyhe 
he argues against suicide in favour of a rather extreme version of 
Cyrenaicism: and then in L’Homme Révolté against the politics of 
nihilism and revolution in favour of the politics of mesure. And in 
both cases — this is the point — he professes to be doing no more than 
following up the consequences of the belief in absurdité. 

The general error in Camus’s argument I have already indicated. 
He concludes too readily that if a certain course of action is not 
logically justified, then it is logically unjustified — and therefore the 
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contrary course of action is logically justified. But what of course he 
leaves out of account is the possibility that the notions of logical 
justification and unjustification do not apply to moral beliefs and 
actions. Which is curious: for the view that they do not is just the 
theory of absurdité. 

The first stage of the argument is accomplished in Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe. We are admittedly born into a purposeless world: into a 
world in which nothing in itself is of value, is right or wrong. But 
this situation is a challenge. To be, to exist, to assert our freedom, 
we must create our own values, set up our own standards and in 
our lives imprint them on the world. In outline the argument is that 
of Nietzsche, in The Will to Power. Camus, speaking of Nietzsche, 
says that his programme was to ‘transformer le nihilisme passif en 
nihilisme actif’: and the same might be said of Camus. There is 
nothing in our predicament that compels us, that /ogically compels us 
to capitulate: the logic behind suicide as a crime de logique is a weak 
logic. And here, of course, it is possible to agree with Camus — 
while entering the reservation that the logic behind any other, any 
more defiant course of action is necessarily no stronger. 

But Camus not merely argues against suicide, he has also a positive 
morality to propose. If, as we must, we set store by anything, then 
it must always be by the passing moment. The only obligation we 
can assume is to live not in this way or in that way, but as much as 
we can: vivre le plus. To do anything else would be'to sell oneself to 
principles, to waste one’s substance in hope—and in a strange, 
godless universe, hope and principles stand equally condemned. 
And yet is not Camus’s injunction to live always in the moment, in 
the here and now, itself a principle? And why should all hope be 
vain, merely because hope in a future life, in forgiveness and atone- 
ment, is vain? Nowhere in Le Mythe de Sisyphe does Camus fairly 
face these questions. And that he doesn’t can, I think, be ascribed 
to the excessively dialectical cast of his mind so that to him an 
argument against one type of morality, one way of life, is as such 
always an argument in favour of its opposed contrary. The Mediter- 
ranean temperament, /a pensée solaire, in which Camus takes such 
pride, seems to express itself in his writings, as it did in those of his 
compatriot, St Augustine, in a vision to which all problems appear 
in the bold harsh colours of a southern landscape. ‘Entre ‘‘partout”’ 
and ‘‘toujours’’, il n’y a pas de compromis’,* he asserts. Here the 
trick is manifest. By means of an ingenious metaphor, we are 
presented with two moralities, masked as exhaustive alternatives: the 
morality that lives for eternity, the morality that lives in the moment. 
To reject one is to accept the other. To turn one’s back on immor- 


1 1’Homme Révolté, p. 93. * Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 84. 
8 Thid., p. 113. 
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tality is to embrace the specious present: ‘]’indifference a ]’avenir et 
la passion d’épuiser de ce qui est donné’.’ 

Yet though in this way Camus might be said to solve to his own 
satisfaction the central problem of moral philosophy, he does so, it 
seems, only at the intolerable expense of rendering the central 
problem of political philosophy insoluble. For the answer he gives 
to the question, How is personal existence justified? surely deprives 
the question, How is social existence justified? of any plausible 
answer. Camus, in L’Homme Révolté divides all moralities into those 
which say ‘Yes’ and those which say ‘No’. If we employ this dis- 
tinction, it is clear that the morality advocated in Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe falls wholeheartedly into the first category. Unashamedly it 
says ‘Yes’ to every human activity — and so to murder, terrorism 
and violence. Indeed the political consequences of this early work 
could not be more dramatically portrayed than they are by Camus 
himself in the nominal hero of his play Caligula. For Caligula 
exactly answers to the specifications of the homme absurde as out- 
lined in Le Mythe de Sisyphe. Heis the supreme example of the man 
to whom the senselessness of the world is evident but who finds in 
this no cause for despair or trembling. Living without hope and 
fear alike, he admits no restriction on his right of action, and sees in 
a continuous, unrelenting career of self-assertion the only path of 
true liberty. Cherea, the friend of his youth, who later turns against 
him but does so, as he himself admits, more on grounds of cowardice 
and convention, says of him: ‘Il transforme sa philosophie en 
cadavres et pour notre malheur c’est une philosophie sans objec- 
tions." We feel—I do not know whether rightly or wrongly — 
that in listening to these words of Cherea we are listening to the 
authentic voice of Camus. 

And yet in L’Homme Révolté, Camus sets out quite deliberately 
to refute the political morality of Caligula and his modern progeny, 
to repudiate all forms of contemporary extremism. Indeed he says 
that the two great problems of suicide and murder — taking them, 
that is, in so far as they are examples of the crime de logique — cannot 
properly be separated: and that any rejection of the one is necessarily 
a rejection of the other. ‘Si l’on refuse ses raisons au suicide, il 
n’est pas possible d’en donner au meutre.’* How are we to reconcile 
ourselves to this apparent volte-face effected in the interval that 
separates the two books? Has there been a genuine change of 
attitude on Camus’s part? Or, as seems more likely, did Camus 
choose a consciously dialectical form of conducting his argument — 
producing a solution to his first problem in such a way as to raise 


1 Ibid., p. 84. 
* ALBERT Camus: Le Malentendu; Caligula, Gallimard, 1947, p. 131. 
* L’Homme Révolté, p. 18. 
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the second problem in its acutest form? Fortunately there is no 
necessity to find an answer to this question, for a suspended verdict 
need in no way interfere with our acceptance or otherwise of the 
later stages of the argument. 

Camus’s attempt to justify the politics of mesure against those of 
démesure is essentially Kantian. It is Kantian, that is, in its method: 
for what interests Camus is to find out what might be called the 
presuppositions of révolte, what ‘makes révolte possible’. But also, 
as we shall see, it is Kantian in its content: and, in case this surprises 
the unsuspecting reader, it is worth pointing out that these same 
arguments against some of the apparent antinomian consequences of 
Existentialism are to be found, in a very similar form, in two other 
works coming from the same school — Sartre’s L’Existentialisme est 
un humanisme, and Simone de Beauvoir’s Pour une Philosophie de 
l Ambiguité. 

What the argument insists on is the universality of the moral 
choice. No genuine act of révolte is or can be egotistical in character. 
The movement of refusal is not and cannot be simply my refusal, 
the refusal by me for my part, to accept the lot apportioned to me. 
When I stand up and defy the thunder — and it is in these dramatic 
terms that Camus conceives the adoption of a morality — I defy not 
merely the bolt that will fall on me but the bolt that might fall on me 
—and hence the bolt that might fall on anyone. My defiance is 
general: on behalf of all similar men in all similar circumstances. 
Any genuine act of révolte is and must be universal in character. 
Any act of defiance that falls short of this standard is a mere expres- 
sion of petulance, of resentment, of personal indignation. 

But if we accept this criterion of morality, we have still not 
accepted all that Camus intends us to. For he wishes to lead us on 
by means of this same argument to the necessity of a liberal, humanist 
morality. But the argument falters. For even if morality must be 
universal, it by no means follows that it must be altruistic. If it 
must apply to the whole of mankind, this is by no means the same as 
saying that it must assert the solidarity of mankind. There would 
be no contradiction in Caligula’s regime of violence and terror 
being adopted as a universal rule. Of course there would be practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying it through. But even if it is true — 
as is widely assumed — that the execution of a morality of universal 
malevolence would be attended with greater practical difficulties 
than the execution of a morality of universal benevolence, that is 
still no argument against the logical repute of the former. This is the 
rock on which Kant’s argument was wrecked, and in these waters 
Camus’s fares no better. For either the objections to a possible 
morality of violence are practical—in which case they don’t 
effect the moral issue: or else they are moral — in which case they 
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beg the question. What Camus really seeks are logical objections: 
but as we have seen these cannot be forthcoming. Logical objections 
can only apply to the formulation of a morality, never to its content. 


5 

These objections do not, however, to my mind, effect the import- 
ance of this book: for that resides not in those sections where Camus 
expounds his own political thought but in those where he criticizes 
the thought of others. And even here it isn’t that Camus provides 
us with a new exegesis of Saint-Just or Hegel, of Nietzsche or Marx, 
as that he contrives to present well over a century and a half of 
political speculation in a new and, I think, a revealing light. It is 
the manner, the method, the theory of his analysis and criticism, 
rather than the actual fruits of it, that deserve attention. 

What Camus does is to set up as a model of political thinking the 
Existentialist solution, a solution worked out in three different stages. 
First there is revelation of absurdité, the sense that life is without 
meaning or purpose, that it contains no message for us to decipher: 
then, there is the act of choice, the refusal to remain suspended in a 
state of passive nihilism, the decision to create a system of values in a 
world that necessarily offers none: and finally, there is the realization 
that any such act to be consistent must be done not merely on one’s 
own behalf but on behalf of all. Only those who carry the act of 
révolte through all its three stages effect a genuine dépassement of 
their lot, are really free. Those who stop short or stumble, fail. 
And in this way, one is given a method of portraying the success or 
failure of any political theory by gauging the position along this 
course at which it comes to rest. Political speculation is like a 
steeplechase, in which we can number and describe the obstacles. 
Some political philosophers survive the course, and some fall: and 
of those that fall, we can say how and where they fall. 

In this way Camus provides us with a theoretical method of 
describing political thought. It is theoretical because in using it 
we do not have to assume that the various political philosophers 
consciously set themselves those problems their answering of which 
provides us, according to the theory, with an index of their success or 
failure. In this respect, it bears certain obvious resemblances to 
Freudian analysis — save that in the one case the theory is expressed 
in terms of a model of intellectual development, in the other case in 
terms of a model of sexual and emotional development. Indeed the 
very term that Sartre uses to describe this sort of analysis as carried 
out by him is ‘existentialist psycho-analysis’. But the differences 
between the two methods are also important. The Existentialist 
method is more obviously limited in application. For though it can 
be fruitfully applied to thinkers not consciously engaged in the 
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solution of the problems it postulates, it cannot with any profit be 
applied to people not consciously engaged in any intellectual specu- 
lation at all. We can, sometimes helpfully, interpret people answering 
one intellectual problem as if they were answering another: but we 
gain nothing by regarding people carrying out some non-intellectual 
activity as if they were carrying out an intellectual one. And in this 
respect, the life of the intellect is from an explanatory point of view 
a less fruitful factor than the life of sex and the emotions. We 
might put this by saying that the notion of an ‘unconscious’ intel- 
lectual life turns out to be less rich than that of an ‘unconscious’ 
emotional life. For this reason, Existentialist psycho-analysis is 
likely to be illuminating in the case of philosophers and writers of a 
cerebral cast of mind, and increasingly less rewarding as it comes to 
rely for its material on the field of intuitive art. As vivid confirma- 
tion of this as one could require was provided by Sartre’s disastrous 
study of Baudelaire: and now one sees the other side of the medal in 
Camus’s revealing treatment of nineteenth-century Nihilism and 
Historicism. 

For what these two movements have in common is that both 
admit the idea of absurdité and yet refuse to face its consequences. 
Instead of realizing that if we cannot find a morality, we must decide 
on one, they argue that if we cannot find a morality, we must find a 
substitute for it. Nihilism finds this in the experience of the moment, 
the passing whim, the will: and Historicism finds it in the course of 
history, the direction of events, the great laws of evolution and 
development according to which all societies move irresistibly 
towards an intended end. In each case the motive is the same: to 
shirk the obligation of choice. And in each case the method is the 
same: to succumb to the guidance of the most impressive, the most 
dominating facts in one’s experience. The difference between the 
two movements is merely a matter of whether it is immediate exper- 
ience or the experience of history of which one happens to stand in 
greater awe. But in both cases, the same dishonesty or self-deception 
is practised. For both the Nihilist and the Historicist will disclaim 
the notion of having chosen a morality, even of professing one at all: 
indeed both will say that they act as they act — that is, in accordance 
with the urge of instinct or with the prompting of History — simply 
because Morality is impossible. The light of Duty being a mere 
will 0’ the wisp, they have no choice but to walk by the light of 
Nature. 

The theme is, of course, a rich one, admitting of many interpreta- 
tions and refinements. The facts before which one can capitulate are 
many and various: and so are the possible states of mind in which 
submission can be made. For instance within the confines of 
Historicism, there is room both for those who feel themselves 
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carried forward on a tide of irresistible progress and for those who 
see themselves as the consenting victims in a tragic drama. One can 
bow down before a cruel Moloch or before a benevolent deity, but 
in the two cases the logic of the activity is the same. 

Camus is not slow to see that in exposing this attitude of mind, he 
is bringing out what can fairly be called the Romantic ‘note’ in 
politics. For here we see in a fresh sphere, an outlook, a style of life 
familiar to us from the pages of literary and aesthetic history. On 
the one hand, an overwhelming sense of the artificiality of all fixed 
rules and principles, and in consequence, their utter rejection; on 
the other hand, the way life is lived as though one were ‘possessed’ 
by some great fact or element, whether it be passion or History 
or the Imagination — on the one hand, the fiery disclaimer of all 
traditional responsibilities, on the other hand, the blind but passion- 
ate submission to something conceived as a higher force. Trans- 
posed into politics, this attitude produces a type of ‘Romantic 
agony’ that Camus brilliantly characterizes. Indeed, his book can 
be seen as a sort of pendant to that of Mario Praz. Where he dis- 
cusses literature, he uses the same material as Praz: Sade, Lautréa- 
mont, Baudelaire, the dandys. But his achievement is to carry the 
analysis a stage further, to suggest a diagnosis over a wider range of 
experience, to detect the disease of Romanticism appearing in the 
Nihilism of Natchaev, and, most paradoxically, in the Historicism 
of Marx. 

The picture of Marx as a belated eighteenth-century rationalist, 
the last and greatest of the sect, is a familiar one: and the elements 
in his thought that clearly relate him to the materialism, to the 
optimism, to the systematic irreverence of that age are obvious 
enough. But the picture of Marx as a contemporary nineteenth- 
century Romantic, the most uncompromising, the most ‘terrible’ 
of the movement, is something new and exciting. And, I think, 
convincing. For was it not Marx who wrote ‘The philosophers have 
interpreted the world in various ways: the point however is to change 
it’? And perhaps one way of characterizing the politics of Romantic- 
ism — a characterization that Camus at times comes so close to using 
without ever quite doing so— one that helps to bring out vividly 
the resemblances between Romanticism in this field and Romantic- 
ism elsewhere, is to say that, having first made a sharp division 
between theory or thought on the one hand and action or practice 
on the other, the Romantic then conceives of action as some sort of 
substitute for thought. If we cannot decide how we ought to act, 
then let us act. If a problem cannot be solved intellectually, then 
surmount it in practice. By doing, by effecting things, an attempt is 
made to cover up what in Existentialist thought is called the mauvaise 
foi of the agent, his refusal to choose. And of course the fallacy is 
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apparent: for in action, in, that is, the sort of action that both the 
Historicist and the Nihilist propose, a choice is always, if not 
explicit, implicit. We cannot, in matters of state and politics, act 
without choosing how to act. In acting either at the bidding of 
Instinct or at the bidding of History, we act as we do because we 
have decided that that is the voice to whose bidding we will listen. 
To deny this is to deny our freedom: and in this way, in the politics 
of Romanticism the original inspiration of révolte peters out. 

But once we have seen this, we have still not fully exhausted the 
failure of contemporary political thought. This perhaps can best be 
expressed in terms of our original metaphor: then we can say of 
‘revolutionary’ thought that it stumbles at the second fence in its 
intellectual course, but recovers only to fall at the third. The felt 
need for a principle of action degenerates, as we have seen, into a 
blind acceptance of Nature. But the universality that any such 
principle must possess encounters a far worse fate: for this is 
degraded into the terrible creed of totalitarianism. The revolutionary 
begins by demanding certain conditions not only for himself but also 
for others: but he ends by imposing them on all alike. What appears 
on the eve of revolution as a universal claim reappears in the post- 
revolutionary phase as a universal fate. The projected Utopia is 
realized in the univers concentrationnaire. 

The connexion that Camus sees between the Naturalism and the 
Totalitarianism of modern thought deserves close’attention. For it 
is clear that if the revolutionary demands certain conditions but 
refuses to demand them as the conditions that ought to be, it is only 
a short step to his demanding them as the conditions that must be: 
and when he has identified certain determinate conditions as the 
conditions that must be, inevitably he can see no adequate reason for 
listening to those who object to them. For such people are swimmers 
against an irresistible tide. Ultimately they have no chance of 
survival: and yet in the few moments of brief unavailing struggle 
left to them they may still manage to do some harm to those who swim 
with the current. There can, therefore, be no reason to help them. 
Whether one should actually liquidate them before Nature or 
History takes it into her own hands to do so, is a merely practical 
- decision. For moral choice has long ago been eliminated. As the 
executor of Nature, as the midwife of History, the revolutionary has 
no truck with humanitarianism: for humanitarian promptings either 
concur with the demands of History—in which case they are 
superfluous — or else they go against them — in which case they are 
objectionable. Humanitarianism has about as much value for the 
consistent ‘revolutionary’, as Natural Rights for the consistent 
Utilitarian. In its final phase révolution— and in Camus’s book, 
révolution has a special, technical use, meaning that form of natural- 
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ism and activism that I have sought to describe, and we need not 
conclude, as some have done, that Camus thinks that any ordinary 
revolution inevitably is of this pattern — révolution assures the final 
betrayal of révolte. ‘Le systéme concentrationnaire russe’, Camus 
tartly remarks, ‘a réalisé en effet, le passage dialectique du gouverne- 
ment des personnes 4 |’administration des choses, mais en confon- 
dant la personne et la chose.” 


6 

There has been a postscript to L’Homme Révolté. For in France 
in the summer of last year the book gave rise to one of those heated 
controversies that periodically break out in French intellectual life 
and which at once secured for it a succés de scandale and also some- 
what eclipsed it in the general mind. This controversy had the 
essential ingredient of all such occasions: the confrontation of two 
literary vedettes — in this case Sartre and Camus. And it also had 
at its disposal a well-sited rostrum: Les Temps Modernes, under the 
editorship of Sartre. The campaign opened in May with a review of 
the book, already several months old, by Francis Jeanson: the review, 
markedly hostile and impatient in tone, attacked Camus for his 
uncompromising anti-historicism and for his advocacy of what was 
construed by Jeanson as some sort of political quietism. After this 
there was a brief lull in which both sides gathered their forces and the 
controversy rumbled on below the horizon of the written word. 
Then in the August number, it once again burst into print. There 
was a magisterial letter from Camus, addressed not, as one might 
have expected, to Jeanson, but, as it were, over his head, to the 
Editor, to Sartre himself: then a letter from Sartre to Camus, at once 
disclaiming and discharging any obligation to answer for Jeanson: 
and finally a reply from Jeanson, disarmingly headed ‘Pour Tout 
Vous Dire...’ The controversy received widespread attention, and 
has even been solemnly recommended by an important English 
periodical as a model for future intellectual discussions in this 
country. But on the whole it is an unedifying affair. It is throughout 
conducted in that official French ‘literary’ manner which necessarily 
falls harshly on foreign ears: that manner which with its odd ad- 
mixture of portentousness and familiarity, finds its natural form of 
expression in the ‘open letter’. 

‘Mon cher Camus’, Sartre writes, “Notre amitié’ n’était pas 
facile, mais je la regretterai. Si vous la rompez aujourd’hui, c’est 
sans doute qu’elle devait se rompre. Beaucoup de choses nous 
rapprochaient, peu nous separaient. Mais ce peu étaient encore 
trop: ’amitié, elle aussi, tend 4 devenir totalitaire: il faut 1’accord en 

1 L’Homme Reévolté, p. 294. 
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tout ou la brouille en tout et les sans- partis ¢ eux-mémes se comportent 
en militants de partis imaginaires. ”! 

A fog of unreality hangs over the whole polemic. For one feels 
that though each side strives continuously to say the one unfor- 
givable thing, it is equally anxious that its readers should see that it is 
only able to do so because it knows, because it sympathizes with, 
because it understands the other side in a way in which no ordinary 
mortal could either. Ultimately one is made to feel like a privileged 
eavesdropper in the domestic difficulties of Olympus. 

The controversy throws little light on the main thesis of the 
Homme Révolté. On the whole, it deals only with peripheral matters. 
The manner, the tone, the style of the book come in for heavy 
criticism. There is a discussion whether the book is too well written, 
or whether it is too ill written, or whether, as M. Jeanson puts it, 
it is, quite simply, too written. When the thesis of the book is 
mentioned at all, it is only the more contingent aspects that receive 
attention. What are the possiblé implications of the book? What are 
its possible causes, and what its possible effects? Where might it 
lead one? Where might it mislead one? What is the sort of attitude 
likely to be taken up by someone likely to admire the book to 
problems such as colonialism, concentration-camps in Russia, the 
war against Viet-Namh, the horrors of Buchenwald? As one reads 
through the pages of Les Temps Modernes, one has the impression 
one has heard much of it before though in another setting. For it is 
as if one were listening to the sort of denunciation ordinarily laid 
before an Investigating Committee or splashed across the headlines 
of newspapers, here being bandied from café-table to café-table. 
Seen in a wider setting, this controversy belongs to that form of 
contextual criticism that every day becomes more familiar on all 
sides: whether, that is, we look to the Right or the Left. What never 
matters is what the book says: all that matters is what the book does 
— or what it might do or what it could do. Round and round the 
central topic the controversy swirls, sweeping up in the general flood 
any mud or debris, so that in the end when the tide recedes, simple 
questions such as whether the book is right or wrong, whether what 
it says is proved or not proved, are too silted up for inspection. The 
dirt sticks. The truth is obscured. 

Perhaps the only point of general interest to emerge quite clearly 
from this exchange, is the high degree of misunderstanding to which 
any thesis expressed in the magniloquent language of Existentialism 
is permanently exposed. For instance, both Sartre and Jeanson 
attack Camus for his anti-historicism, but surely in doing so, they 
both ponderously miss his point. Sartre writes: 

‘L’Histoire a-t-elle un sens? demandez-vous, a-t-elle une fin? 

1 Les Temps Modernes. 8° année, No. 82. August 1952, p. 334. 
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Pour moi, c’est la question qui n’a pas de sens: car |’Histoire en 
dehors de l">homme qui la fait, n’est qu’un concept abstract et 
immobile, dont on ne peut dire ni qu’il a un fin ni qu’il n’en a pas.” 

But isn’t this Camus’s point? For when he attacks historicists 
for trying to find the moral end in the ‘end’ of History, this is just 
another way of saying that in the requisite sense History has no end. 
An end is not what we find: an end is what we adopt. 

Again, Jeanson makes some play with Camus’s attack on the 
politics of efficacité. From the way Jeanson writes, one would 
think that Camus wants to maintain that any course of political 
action that is efficacious is ipso facto wrong: whereas in fact all that 
concerns him is to deny that any such course is ipso facto right. It is 
a parody of Camus to attribute to him this sort of political Cathar- 
ism, and if the controversy in Les Temps Modernes achieved any- 
thing at all, it was perhaps in the direction of making Camus’s views 
on this score quite clear. In his letter to Sartre, he writes: 

‘L’Homme Reévolté en effedt se propose...de démontirer que 
l’antihistorisme pur, au moins dans le monde d’aujourd "hui, est aussi 
facheux que le pur historisme.”* 

By ‘l’antihistorisme pur’, Camus means presumably the view that 
goes beyond denying that the course of history is always rational and 
right, and asserts that it is always irrational and wrong. And, if 
after this there is any room for further doubt about where Camus 


stands, this should be expelled by a quite explicit reference on his 
part to ‘les deux sortes de nihilisme, celui de 1’efficacité et celui de 
l’abstention pratique’.® 


In raising his voice against those who look to History for infallible 
guidance by providing them with a story either of inevitable progress 
or of inevitable decline, Camus does a great service to European 
liberal thought. He is by no means the first to occupy himself with 
this message. But it is a message that must be reinterpreted for each 
generation. In Camus the twentieth century finds a minor prophet 
not unworthy of his line: a Zephariah or a Zechariah to set against 
the Isaiahs and the Jeremiahs of an earlier age — Schopenhauer and 
Herzen and Nietzsche. 


1 Ibid., p. 352. 2 Ibid., p. 323. 8 Ibid., p. 331. 
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THE RATIONALISM OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
DUNCAN FORBES 


1 
Our picture of Sir Walter Scott has been created almost exclusively 
by critics and historians of literature for whom Scott is the central 
figure of the Romantic Movement. This interpretation of Scott as the 
‘King of the Romantics’ is not entirely satisfactory even in literary 
annals; passively accepted and carried over into other spheres it may 
do further harm. Crane Brinton’s account of Scott’s political 
thought, or political attitude, for instance, is heavily coloured by the 
common but inaccurate notion of Scott as ‘consistently romantic’, 
a man of feeling rather than reflection.' He held ‘impossible ideals’ 
says Crane Brinton, ‘he lived vicariously in the Middle Ages’, he 
invested his loyalties with the ‘cheating, consoling, steadying support 
of sentiment’, ‘he never thought of the feudal age of his ideals as 
on another plane of reality from the age in which he lived’. Can this 
really be believed of a man who was so practical-minded and forward- 
looking; an improving landlord, chairman of an oil gas company, 
president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; who in defending 
Scottish legal procedure against the threat of reform on English 
lines could write: ‘we are unalterably attached to that system of 
jurisprudence under the protection of which our native country has 
advanced from poverty and rudeness to prosperity and civilization’?* 
Scott had no illusions about the Middle Ages. As A. W. Benn said: 
he had no tendency ‘to seek for his ideal of human society in one 
period more than in another. If he had a preference, it was for the 
more civilized’.* Professor Brinton’s chapter on Scott is ingenious, 
but he accepts the conventional interpretation of Scott’s romanticism 
too easily, and pitches the key too high. He takes as typical of 
Scott’s political mind a pamphlet issued anonymously in 1819. 
But it is agreed that Scott was inclined to panic in times of political 
crisis, and a pamphlet thrown off in such a moment is no more an 
indication of his real mind than a heated after-dinner speech. The 
political passion in the man contrasts strikingly with the calmness and 
objectivity of the writer. One of his earliest biographers (G. Allan: 
Life of Scott, 1834) pointed to the passage in The Antiquary, 
written in 1816, where Oldbuck likens the French Revolution to a 
hurricane which ‘sweeps away stagnant and unwholesome vapours 
1 The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists. 


® Edinburgh Annual Register for 1808, vol. I, part II, p. 372. 
8 History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, p. 310. 
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and repays in future health and fertility its immediate desolation 
and ravage’,! and goes on to say that the whole spirit of Scott’s 
writings furnishes a singular contrast to his political professions. 
‘The political bearing of the Scotch novels has been a considerable 
recommendation to them’, wrote Hazlitt in 1825, in a paragraph 
conveniently truncated at this point by Crane Brinton to illustrate 
the fact that ‘the world has not failed to discern’ the political gospel 
of Conservatism in the novels. But the ‘political bearing’ that 
Hazlitt had in mind was Scott’s cooling impartiality: ‘the candour 
of Sir Walter’s historic pen levels our bristling prejudices’, etc.’ 
Professor Brinton’s account does not ring true because he forgets 
or ignores the dualism in Scott of hasty passion and calm judgment, 
romance and common sense. He sees only one side of the medal. 


2 

It is a commonplace of criticism to say that there is in Scott much 
that is typical of the rationalist eighteenth century; it is easy to 
point to obvious survivals from the Age of Reason: Scott’s whole 
attitude to religion, for example — for him, the ‘divine origin’ of 
Christianity was ‘proved by its beneficial effects on the state of 
society’,* his concern with morality, his anti-clericalism (Harriet 
Martineau praised Scott for exposing ‘priestcraft and fanaticism’), 
his treatment of the supernatural and so on. He rejected Ossian, 
quickly recovered from his early bout of Sturm und Drang, and 
disliked ‘the gingerbread taste of modern Gothicizers’* (Abbotsford 
was planned as ‘not Gothic by any means but an old fashioned 
Scotch residence’’); like Shaftesbury, he regarded ridicule as a 
useful weapon against ‘enthusiasm’* and it is used to good effect, 
for instance, in the battle of the pulpit in Woodstock, and in the 
dole scene in The Antiquary (vol. II, p. 85); he thought the Crusades 
introduced a ‘change for the worse . . . into the European character’;’ 
as A. W. Benn pointed out, his Saladin is a hero taken from the 
Rationalist Pantheon; and at the end of Jvanhoe he shows us the old 
Jew and his daughter withdrawing from the benighted shores of 


‘ The Antiquary, vol. Il, pp. 186-7. All quotations are from the 1860 edition of 
the Waverley Novels. 

* Quoted in D. VeppER: Memoir of Scott (Dundee, 1832), p. 39. 

* The Journal of Sir Walter Scott (1950), pp. 453-4. 

* Tbid., p. 406. 

5 Letters (ed. Grierson); IV, p. 282. Cf. VI, p. 323: ‘modern Gothic, a style I hold 
to be equally false and foolish’. 

* He quotes a case which Shaftesbury had used to make his point: the refugee 
Camisards in Queen Anne’s reign, vide Quarterly Review, XVI, p. 474, and Shaftes- 
bury, Characteristicks (6th ed.), I, 26. 

* Edinburgh Review, pp. 405, 409. 
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Christian England to the tolerant civilization of Mohammedan 
Spain. A long catalogue of such things could be made out; but 
the view could still be taken that these things, though obvious, 
were unimportant, mere dead wood in a tree whose roots went deep 
into a romantic soil. The rationalism in Scott, however, is not just 
a heap of fossilized survivals from the eighteenth century. 

Discerning critics have always rejected opinions like Bosanquet’s, 
that Scott is ‘the most unreflective of writers’, and have directed 
attention to the hard vein of reflective writing in all his work, to ‘his 
knowledge and not least, his very solid thinking’ (Stephen Gwynn), 
to ‘the large instructiveness, the stimulating intellectual air of 
Scott’s historic tales’ (R. H. Hutton), to his ‘reflective power which 
atones sometimes... for his defects in creation’ (Buchan), to ‘his 
activity of thought’ (Cazamian). Critics like these are dimly aware 
that there is a philosophy behind the pageant, a philosophy which 
is not of course original to Scott, who was no systematic thinker, 
but which equipped him with presuppositions, a manner of thinking 
and a historical method. If this eighteenth-century background is 
neglected, if the philosophical history of eighteenth-century Scotland 
is not taken into account, if the fact that Scott was a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart and a friend of Adam Ferguson,’ and lived and worked in or 
near the metropolis of rationalist history — Edinburgh — is ignored, 
the story of the creation of the historical novel by Scott can only be 
half told. ; 

The origin of the myth of the ‘unphilosophical’ Scott is perhaps 
worth noticing. John Mill, in his review of the Life of Napoleon 
in 1828, argued that Scott was unfitted to deal with a subject, like 
the French Revolution, which demands a ‘philosophical historian’.’ 
The fact was that in the work reviewed by Mill, Scott used the same 
weapon in the Tory interest that had been taken from the arsenal of 
conjectural history by James Mill for use in the service of radicalism. 
James Mill and Scott had both been educated in ‘philosophical’ 
history, both had been pupils of Dugald Stewart, but Scott used the 
master principle of ‘philosophical’ history, namely, the idea of the 
progress of society, as a Tory argument. ‘Equalization’, says 
Scott, appealing to conjectural history, is a ‘ridiculous contradiction 
of the necessary progress of society . . . the savage may indeed boast 
a rude species of equality in some patriarchal tribes but... as 
society advances, the difference of ranks advances with it.’ ‘It is 
not too much to say, in conclusion, that excepting in the earliest 
stage of human society, there never existed a community in which 


’ For the general intellectual background see GLaDys Bryson: Man and Society; 
and for Adam Ferguson, W. C. LEHMANN: Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of 
Modern Sociology. 

* Cf. Westminister Review, 1X, pp. 252, 256. 
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was to be found that liberty and equality, which the French claimed 
for each individual in the whole extent of their empire.” 

On the other hand, to the romantics of the school of Coleridge 
and to Carlyle, Scott’s ‘philosophy’ was not philosophy at all. In 
the same year in which John Mill was attacking Scott’s ‘Tory 
misrepresentations’, F. D. Maurice also condemned Scott for lacking 
philosophy and depth. History for Scott, according to Maurice, is 
merely a brilliant pageant, a heap of facts of which he knows neither 
the why nor the wherefore.? Julius Hare described Scott’s ‘genius’ 
as ‘superficial’, and Carlyle’s harsh criticism is well known. Thus 
rationalists and romantics combined, for different reasons, to 
brand Scott a mere entertainer. 

A modern critic who dismisses Scott as ‘unphilosophical’ is 
missing an important point: Scott was as ‘philosophical’ as the 
Philosophes; that is to say, his real concern was with life in society, 
his overriding interest was in the study of social man, and this meant 
also, in the eighteenth century, the empirical study of the ‘principles 
of human nature’. His distrust of systems and system-building was 
typical of the eighteenth century; like a good ‘Newtonian’, he was an 
observer, especially an observer of human nature from the outside. 
He practised what the Scottish philosophers preached: he avoided 
the ‘mist of metaphysics’ and lived, by the light of common sense, 
a life of action and observation in society — the great laboratory of 
the Philosophes — the sort of life recommended by Adam Ferguson: 
full of ‘bustle’.* Indeed his life is itself a monument to the spirit of 
the Scottish philosophy — for no great writer was less of a purely 
‘literary man’ than Scott. 

In his interests and in the turn of his mind he takes his place 
naturally in the great succession from Montesquieu and Adam 
Ferguson and the other founding fathers of sociology in eighteenth- 
century Scotland. When Adam Ferguson died in 1816, Scott described 
him as ‘my learned and venerated friend... whom I have known and 
looked up to for thirty years and upward’.‘ This veneration is not 
surprising. There is in Ferguson, as in Montesquieu and in Scott,° 
a vein of Stoicism. He taught that life was a dangerous game of 
hazard, in which happiness cannot be a matter of calculation because 
it ‘arises more from the pursuit, than from the attainment of any end’.* 


* Life of Napoleon Buonaparte (1827), I, pp. 213, 214; II, p. 89. 

* J. T. HiLLHouse: The Waverley Novels and their Critics, p. 99. 

* An otherworldly, ‘Der Traum ein Leben’ streak appears in Scott’s Journal 
after the financial disaster and death of his wife. 

* Letters, IV, p. 181. 

* Vide A. W. BENN, op. cit., p. 312. 

® An Essay on the History of Civil Society (6th ed.), p. 81. “The most animating 
occasions of human life are calls to danger and hardship, not invitations to safety 
and ease’ (p. 74), etc. 
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Life was more important than literature or learning.’ War was 
not only natural but constructive of individual character and of 
society, for without it ‘civil society itself could scarcely have found 
an object or a form’. Ferguson was never tired of emphasizing 
that the strength of a nation is ‘derived from the character not 
from the wealth nor from the multitude of its people’,’ nor of 
demonstrating from history the dangers in an advanced stage of 
civilization, especially the retreat of patriotism‘ and civic virtue 
before selfishness and political quietism. Similar views can be seen 
in whole or in part in Hume, Kames, Millar, Dunbar and other 
writers of the period. Dugald Stewart also (‘eminently the psycho- 
logical and ethical observer’®) was in many ways, as Allan pointed 
out, an ideal teacher for a man of Scott’s temperament. His ‘natural 
inclination is more to pluck the flower than to dig for the root’, as 
Allan said of him.* Scott also attended the class of history taught 
by A. F. Tytler, and no doubt appreciated his warning against ‘the 
prevailing propensity with modern philosophers to reduce everything 
to general principles’, and against the construction of historical 
systems on insufficient knowledge of facts.’ 

The ‘romantic’ interpreters are inclined to make too much of 
Scott’s lack of formal education and of his voracious reading of 
romances as a young man. It is true that in his autobiography Scott 
thought it necessary to apologize for his ignorance, when at High 
‘School, of ‘names and dates and the other technicalities of history’, 
and of ‘the philosophy of history, a much more important subject . . .” 
He was, he says, assembling material, ‘and when in riper years, I 
attended more to the deduction of general principles, I was furnished 
with a powerful host of examples in illustration of them’.* After 
all, Scott could not have been much more than thirteen at the High 
School. In 1790, when he was nineteen, he wrote a paper on the 
origin of the feudal system, which he submitted to Dugald Stewart 
and read to the Literary and Speculative Societies. This shows 
clearly the imprint of ‘philosophical’ history, for Scott attacked 
the view that the system was invented by the Lombards and ‘en- 
deavoured to assign it a more general origin, and to prove that it 
proceeds upon principles common to all nations when placed in a 
certain situation’.* This view of the origin of the feudal system, 


1 An Essay on the History of Civil Society, pp. 48-51. 

2 Tbid., p. 39. 3 Ibid., p. 101. 

* Cf. Scott. Noble, disinterested patriots ‘belong to a less corrupted age than 
ours’. Napoleon, IV, p. 216. 

5 Laurie: Scottish Philosophy in its National Development, p. 223. 

° G. ALLAN: Life of Scott, p. 84. 

7 Elements of General History (1801), I, pp. 43-4. 

§ J. G. Lockuart: Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (1837), I, p. 37. 

® Letters, I, p. 17. 
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which is not original to Scott,' is more ‘scientific’ and less ‘romantic’ 
than that of Montesquieu, for whom feudalism is a unique event, 
‘un événement arrivé une fois dans le monde et qui n’arrivera peut- 
étre jamais’ (De |’ Esprit des Lois, XXX, 1). 

It is curious that in the study of Scott’s pedigree of ideas, in the 
process of marshalling a host of ‘influences’ from the Sagas and 
Cervantes and Shakespeare to the eighteenth-century novelists, the 
Gothick school, Goetz von Berlichingen, Biirger’s Lenore, Maria 
Edgeworth and Queenhoo Hall, the most immediate ‘influence’ of 
all, the intellectual atmosphere of eighteenth-century Scotland, 
should have been so consistently ignored; and the line that leads 
from Montesquieu to Waverley so neglected. For Montesquieu 
surely has as good a claim to be considered a spiritual ancestor of the 
Scotch novels as Goethe or Strutt. No Scottish lawyer could have 
escaped an influence so all pervasive as that of De /’Esprit des Lois — 
Montesquieu was a patron saint of Scottish lawyers, and Adam 
Ferguson an ardent disciple. (Laski described him, rather unkindly, 
as a ‘pinchbeck Montesquieu’.) Scott had Montesquieu’s Guvres 
in his library, naturally, and it is to Montesquieu that he appeals 
when he is arguing against the extension of English legal procedures 
to Scotland. Anyone reading the Waverley Novels who pauses to 
consider just what it is that makes them ‘historical’ in a way in 
which the novels of Monk Lewis, Mrs Radcliffe or Jane Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs are not, and who senses the determinism that makes 
the characters appear again and again like so many puppets, not 
only fashioned by their surroundings and by tradition — moulded 
by esprit général — but dominated and led into tragic conflict by 
historical forces outside their control,* must realize Scott’s affinities 
with the spirit and doctrines of Montesquieu. To use Leslie Stephen’s 
well-known phrase, it was not only Burke’s philosophy, but that of 
Montesquieu and his Scottish sociological disciples that was ‘put 
into the concrete’ in the Waverley Novels.‘ 


1 See, for instance, MILLAR: Origin of Ranks (3rd ed.), pp. 259-60; GILBERT 
Stuart: View of Society in Europe (2nd ed.), p. 157. 

® Edinburgh Ann. Regr. op. cit.: ‘Montesquieu has a chapter, of which the title is, 
Qu’il ne faut pas tout corriger’, p. 335. 

’ Cf. The Monastery, I, xxviii, for example. “The numerous vessels of so many 
different sorts, and destined for such different purposes, which are launched in 
the same mighty ocean, although each endeavours to pursue its own course, are in 
every case more influenced by the tides and winds, which are common to the 
element which they all negotiate, than by their own separate exertions’. Louis 
Reynaud writes: ‘Walter Scott, en dépit de son apparent idéalisme, part d’une 
conception de l’homme sourdement déterministe et sensualiste. Ses personnages 
ne sont pas libres. Ils sont presque exclusivement des produits de leur hérédité, 
de leur milieu, de leur profession, qui les dominent’ quoted in E. A. BAKER: History 
#1 the English Novel, IV, p. 218, and cf. BAKER, op. cit., p. 213 et seq. 

* ‘The Roman people, destined to acquire wealth by conquest . . . the Carthag- 
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Scott’s ideas on the scope and purpose of history are not radically 
different from those of the rationalist historians of the eighteenth 
century. He believed firmly in the usefulness of historical study both 
as a guide to the political future and a healing balm in times of 
internal dissension.1 Scott’s purpose was never merely entertain- 
ment. An element of conscious statecraft underlies his work. 
Waverley for instance, besides promoting sound morality, was to do 
for England and Scotland what Maria Edgeworth’s Irish Tales 
had done for England and Ireland: to cement the Union in the hearts 
of men.2. Marmion too, had a definite political object: to buttress 
morale in the Napoleonic struggle and dish Jeffrey and the Whig 
peacemongers. The novels were designed to be instructive as well as 
amusing, for Scott thought that in an advanced stage of civilization 
like ours when a ‘half love of literature . . . pervades all ranks’ and 
‘books are read for amusement rather than moral instruction’, 
a little history was better than none at all. “The honey which is put 
on the edge of the cup induces many to drink up the whole medicinal 
potion; while those who take only a sip of that, have, at least, a 
better chance of benefit than if they had taken none at all.’* 

Practical history meant ‘philosophical’ history; Scott never 
believed, like Lingard, for instance, that the historian should confine 
himself to the mere reporting of events, to chronicle. On the con- 
trary the historian should seek for parallels, compare events,* and 
endeavour to make out the general trend, ‘the real and deep progress 
of opinions and events’, beneath the surface conflicts. Histories 
which fail to do this, says Scott, are like a miller who is so busy 
among the clatter of his own wheels and machinery that he does not 
notice the rising flood which eventually sweeps him away. In his 
Memoirs, Sir George Mackenzie is so mixed up in petty political 
detail that he has lost sight of ‘the great progressive movement of 
human affairs’. Writing to his son Charles, on the value of reading 


1 Cf. Letters, VIII, p- 47. 

2 Waverley, I, p. xili. See Letters, V, pp. 142-3. 

3 Lives of the Novelists (World’s Classics), p. 21. 

4 Quarterly Review, XXXIV, p. 200. 

5 ‘Did you ever observe’, Scott wrote to Southey in 1824, ‘how easy it would be 
for a good historian to run a parallel betwixt the great Rebellion and the French 
Revolution, just substituting the spirit of fanaticism for that of soi-distant 
philosophy?’ LockHarT, op. cit., V, p. 359. 

6 Letters, VII, p. 98. 


inians, intent on ... merchandise ... must have filled the streets of their several 
capitals with men of a different disposition and aspect.’ A. FERGUSON, op. cit., 
p- 318. Such a remark shows clearly the link between Montesquieu and Scott; 
one can feel the sap of the Waverley Novels rising in it. 
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history, he points out that man is a progressive animal because 
‘our eye is enabled to look back upon the past to improve on our 
ancestors’ improvements and to avoid their errors. This can only 
be done by studying history and comparing it with passing events’.! 
(Scott, it should be noted, wrote a considerable amount of contem- 
porary history, not only in his Life of Napoleon, but in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register and elsewhere). 

He took it for granted that ‘philosophical’ history would form 
part of a young man’s education. No doubt remembering his own 
experience at the High School, he wrote to Lord Montagu concern- 
ing the education of the young Duke of Buccleuch: ‘I think I said 
before that I would be much more anxious to create the taste for the 
science of history in the outset than that my pupil should go through 
many books — in fact I would defer to the very last what is always 
taught first namely, the philosophy as it has been termed, of history. 
Let a youth get the leading and interesting facts fixed in his mind 
and the philosophy will come afterwards both with ease and pleasure. 
At the same time whenever the youth himself showed curiosity that 
way by comparing different natures or different stages in society, 
it will be a precious opportunity and not to be omitted by a tutor.” 

Although he considered writing a ‘philosophical’ history of 
Scotland in 1829,° Scott never actually wrote this sort of history — 
with the exception of the chapter on Civilization in the Tales of a 
Grandfather. But the important thing is that he never questioned its 
presuppositions. He accepted the leading principle of conjectural 
history: the law of the necessary progress of society through successive 
stages, and used it, as has been seen, as a weapon. For instance, 
f against codification he argued that one cannot expect law to be 
simple in an advanced state of society. Napoleon’s conduct in war 
is condemned as tending ‘to retrograde towards the brutal violence 
of primitive hostility’,’ and the Continental System ‘consisted of the 
abolition of all commerce and the reducing each nation, as in the 
days of primitive barbarism, to remain satisfied with its own pro- 
ductions, however inadequate to the real or artificial wants to which 

‘ Letters, VII, p. 34. * Ibid., VIII, p. 104. 3 Journal, p. 624. 

‘See Napoleon, VI, p. 55 et seq., on the Code Napoleon. There is nothing of 
Savigny, nothing of what the Utilitarians would have denounced as ‘mystical’ 
about Scott’s line of argument, which stresses practical considerations and is 
clearly the work of a lawyer with much actual experience of the courts. Rules 
worked out from imaginary cases ‘can never have the same weight with precedents 
emerging in actual practice’, he says. The Common Law of England may not be 
a showy warehouse built with much attention to architectural uniformity but it 
‘contains an immense store of commodities, which those acquainted with its 
recesses seldom fail to be able to produce ...’ Scott’s argument is utilitarian in 
spirit in spite of his comparison of the Common Law to a Gothic cellar, for the 


Point he is driving home is that the cellar is well-stocked. 
* Tbid., II, p. 144. 
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its progress in society had gradually given rise’.t He looks forward 
to better relations with France because ‘the enlarged ideas of 
commerce, as they spread wider, and become better understood, will 
afford, perhaps, the strongest and most irresistible motive for 
amicable intercourse — that... which arises from mutual advan- 
tage; for commerce keeps pace with civilization’. He prefaces his 
remarks on the tactics of Napoleon with a survey of the principles 
of war in the framework of the progress of society.* 

Scott, as is well known, was not worried by historical inaccuracies, 
which are often gross. Such pococurantism in historical matters is 
characteristic of eighteenth-century ‘philosophical’ historians. It 
is all the more significant to find him disturbed by a ‘gross defect’, 
in Marmion: namely, the fact that Marmion’s crime was forgery, 
‘forgery being the crime of a commercial, rather than a proud and 
warlike age’.* Sociological anachronism was unpardonable in a 
‘philosophical’ historian; though forgery was not in fact unknown, 
as Scott pointed out, it was not typical of that state of society, and 
the typical was what mattered. 

Like Kames, Adam Smith, Ferguson, John Millar and others, 
Scott had his doubts about the benefits arising from the progress of 
civilization. In 1829 he wrote: ‘The state of high civilization to 
which we have arrived is scarcely a national blessing, since, while the 
few are improved to the highest point, the many are in proportion 

‘brutalized and degraded, and the same nation displays at the same 
time the very highest and the very lowest state in which the human 
race can exist in point of intellect...’* All the thinkers just men- 
tioned issued warnings of this nature, with particular reference to 
the danger of the intellectual and moral debasement of the many 
produced by the division of labour in advanced societies. It did not 
prevent them from regarding progress as ‘natural’. Thus in 1830 
Scott wrote ‘it is seldom that civilization having once made some 
progress can be compelled to retrograde, unless where knowledge 
is united with corruption and effeminacy’.* Progress in fact for 
Scott, as for the conjectural historians, is the organizing principle of 
history. As a social scientist he was always interested in the com- 
parative study of different nations in similar ‘states of society’. The 
essay on feudalism mentioned above was no mere college task; 
Scott was thinking along these lines all his life, for according to 
Lockhart, ‘one of the last historical books he read before leaving 


1 Napoleon, VII, p. 71. * Ibid., IX, p. 50. 3 Tbid., III, 88-9. 

4 Introduction to Marmion in Poetical Works (4 vols.), III, p. 4. On p. 199 (n.) 
Scott is afraid lest the reader ‘consider the crime as inconsistent with the manners 
of the period’. For another example, see Note 34 to the Lady of the Lake, ibid., Il, | 
p. 211. 

5 Letters, XI, p. 128. 


® History of Scotland (1830), I, p. 25. 
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Abbotsford for Malta in 1831 was Colonel Tod’s interesting 
account of Rajasthan; and I well remember the delight he expressed 
on finding his views confirmed... by the philosophical soldier’s 
details of the structure of society in that remote region of the East’. 
In 1816 he described Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul (1815) enthusiastically as ‘the best account of shepherd 
tribes which we have had for a long time’,’ and on his visit to France 
of that year he observed the Tartar soldiers among the Russian 
occupying forces with especial interest, noting, with the eye of the 
‘philosophical’ historian, the ‘cloaks of sheepskin, bows, arrows .. . 
and other appointments savouring of the earliest state of society’. 
The Antiquary, in whom there is something of Scott himself, says: 
‘To trace the connections of nations by their usages and the simi- 
larity of the implements which they employ has long been my favour- 
ite study’, and he tries to interest his nephew in a fisherman’s 
funeral and in ‘the resemblances which I will point out betwixt 
popular customs on such occasions and those of the ancients’.* 
Scott, the social scientist, was therefore as much concerned with 
uniformities as with individuality. For this reason, the theory 
behind his ballad-hunting is not the same as Herder’s. For Scott the 
ballads were not what they were for Herder: the revelation of 
unique, organic ‘folk-souls’. He was interested in such ‘Border 
Ballads as may tend to illustrate the ancient state of the Southern 
counties of Scotland’,® but this ‘state’ was not a unique pheno- 
menon, it was the ‘partly pastoral, partly warlike’® state of society, 
in which ‘the history, the laws and even the religion. . . are usually 
expressed in verse’,? which is common to all mankind at a certain 
stage of social evolution. Although Scott regretted the dissolving 
of the ‘peculiar features’ of Scottish ‘manners and character’ into 
those of her sister and ally,* there is no national programme behind 
his ballad editing comparable to that of Herder and his disciples. 
The Border, in fact, provides an instructive example of the mis- 
understanding of Scott that is liable to arise from the exclusively 
‘romantic’ interpretation. It is moreover a crucial test, as all critics 
agree that the Border is the starting-point of Scott’s literary journey; 
‘the taproot’ as Sir Herbert Grierson says,® ‘of Scott’s later work 


- as poet and novelist’. G. M. Young, for instance, writes: ‘it is 


impossible to imagine Scott as anything but a Borderer, imbued from 
infancy with that sense of contrast, that feeling of something beyond, 


* Op. cit., I, pp. 171-2. * Letters, IV, p. 169. 

8 Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk (1816), p. 368. 

4 The Antiquary, Il, pp. 117, 120. 5 Letters, I, p. 99. 

® Preface to Lay of the Last Minstrel, Poetical Works, I, p. 14. 
" Edinburgh Review, VII, p. 387. 

® Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (Sth ed.), I, p. cxxxiii. 

* Sir Walter Scott, Bart., p. 73. 
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something mysteriously or magnetically different ...’1 But the 
Border for Scott was not only the national boundary — which hardly 
existed in a clear cut form in the Middle Ages — but the ‘state of 
society’ which cut across the national boundary, the contrast which 
originally fascinated Scott was not so much the contrast between Eng. 
land and Scotland, as the sociological contrast between the Borderers 
(both Scots and English) and their more civilized neighbours. He 
was especially interested in what the Borderers had in common. He 
quotes an original authority to show that in 1654 ‘there was little 
difference between the Northumbrian and the border Scottish’. He 
describes the intercourse between the English and Scots borderers: 
‘they met frequently at parties of the chace and football’. Moreover 
his earliest explorations were on the English side, for as Dame Una 
Pope Henessy says*: ‘Scott found the English border a great deal 
more exciting and important than the Northern side’ — this is clear 
from his early letters. There was better evidence there of the state of 
society in which he was interested. 

For Scott was no jealous guardian of the individuality and unique- 
ness, of anything peculiar to Scotland, in either the old Border or the 
Highland way of life. Thus the chieftains of the House of Douglas 
‘possessed the ferocity, with the heroic virtues, of a savage state’. 
He wishes a work could be compiled dealing with the Highlanders 
‘with reference to the lowlands . . . and to all other countries’.* Heis 
’ struck with the ‘curious points of parallelism’ between the Highland 
clans and the Afghan tribes as described by Elphinstone.* The names 
of the clans remind him of the sonorous names of the Brazilian 
tribes.” (Scott was reading Southey’s History of Brazil at this time.) 
He compares the ‘Constitution’ of Scotland in 843 with that of 
present day Persia ‘as described by Malcolm’.* Of the famous Andrea F 
Ferrara swords he says: ‘Most barbarous nations excel in the fabrica- 
tion of arms’ (Waverley, II, p. 201(n.)), and Highland superstition is 
characteristic of ‘all rude people’.’ 

It is this sociological interest that makes the Waverley Novels 


1 Sir Walter Scott Lectures (1950), p. 84. 

2 See Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1, p. \xviii et seq. 

3 Sir Walter Scott (1948). 4 Poetical Works, Ill, p. 249. 

5 Letters, Ill, p. 116. 

® Quarterly Review, XIV, p. 288. Scott gives a list, and concludes: ‘Similat § 
examples may be derived from the history of Persia by Sir John Malcolm. But 
our limits do not permit us further to pursue a parallel which serves strikingly to 
show how the same state of society and civilization produces similar manners, 
laws, and customs even at the most remote period of time, and in the most distant 
quarters of the world’, p. 290. 

7 Ibid., p. 305. Mac Alisters, Mac Nabs, Mac Kechnies, etc., are compared 
with Tupinikins, Tupigais and Tupinambas. And this from the man who roman: 
ticized the Highlands. 

8 History of Scotland (1830), I, p. 50. * Poetical Works, Il, p. 207. 
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‘historical’. For they are not ‘historical’ at the deeper levels of 
thought and feeling. For one thing, Scott believed with the rational- 
ists in the essential uniformity of human nature. A long line of critics 
from Taine to Buchan has pointed out that Scott does not enter the 
mind of past ages, that he ‘pauses on the threshold of the soul and in 
the vestibule of history’. Scott himself knew very well that ‘he that 
would please the modern world, yet present the exact impression of a 
tale of the Middle Ages, will repeatedly find that he must . . . sacrifice 
the last to the first object . . . because he must, to interest the readers 
of the present time, invest his characters with language and sentiments 
unknown to that period ...’! He made no attempt to sustain the 
frisson historique, because he knew that a novel which managed to do 
so would not find readers. 

Scott’s novels are ‘historical’ because the characters are so closely 
related to the relevant background of social and economic history 
that they seem to grow out of it. Even his wildest and most fantastic 
creations, like Meg Merrilees in Guy Mannering, for instance, suc- 
ceed so long as they are studies in historical ecology, but are miser- 
able Gothick failures — like Norna in The Pirate— when they are not. 
As long as his ‘romantic’ imagination is ballasted by the sociological 
intellect of the rationalist historian, we have the unique mixture 
which is Scott. Otherwise, the result is merely a feeble aping of 
Fouqué or Mrs Radcliffe. For unlike these two authors, Scott’s 
interest in the supernatural was sociological at heart, and he is at his 
best when he is most true to himself. 

Lord David Cecil? pointed out that Scott is not primarily a writer 
of adventure stories. This is because the real hero is usually the 
particular ‘state of society’ which Scott is portraying, and as Leslie 
Stephen noticed,® it is only by a kind of happy accident when this 
interest in the surroundings does not put the chief characters out of 
focus. Scott himself was well aware of this. Waverley was not intended 
tobe a ‘story about the °45’. As two early critics noticed, Scott chose 
the °45 because his object being to illustrate the ‘manners’ and ‘state 
of society’ in the north in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
he fixed on an ‘era of turbulent events which drew into their vortex 
ill classes of men’.* Scott’s work, no less than the Second Book of 
lames Mill’s History of India, is thus a ‘grand sociological display’, 
jbut Scott’s sociology, unlike that of the Utilitarians, has all the zest 
and freshness of actual observation; his facts have often been gathered 
in the saddle, verified with his own eyes and ears, as in The Pirate. 

Scott’s stories do not hinge on psychological conflict, but on the 


1 Lives of the Novelists, p. 203. 

2 Sir Walter Scott (The Raven Miscellany). 

8 Hours in a Library (1892), I, p. 154. 

* ALLAN, op. cit., p. 339. D. VEDDER, op. cit., p. 19. 
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contrast between different ‘degrees of civilization’ and ‘states of 
society’, especially between Highland and Lowland, barbarism and 
civilization, as in Waverley, Rob Roy, The Fair Maid of Perth, Anne of 
Geierstein, The Two Drovers. This contrast between Highland and 
Lowland, so sharply exhibited in eighteenth-century Scotland, the 
existence of a ‘barbarous state of society’, a sociological museum, at 
Edinburgh’s back door, and the eruption of the Highlands in 1745, 
must have been a most potent factor in the outburst of sociological 
speculation after 1750, speculation which centred round the idea of 
the progress of society from rudeness to refinement. Adam Ferguson, 
hailed by some as the founder of sociology, was a Highlander who 
settled down near Edinburgh. Scott was fascinated by a character 
like Rob Roy, ‘blending the wild virtues, the subtle policy and 
unrestrained licence of an American Indian .. . flourishing in Scot- 
land during the Augustan age ...’ (Rob Roy, I, p. viii). He was 
especially interested in the transition period from barbarism to 
civilization, ‘the most picturesque period of history’. This is the 
theme of The Fortunes of Nigel.' Kames had noticed that ‘the period 
that intervenes between barbarity and humanity’ — he is thinking of 
the sixteenth century—abounds with interesting psychological 
phenomena, ‘surprising changes of temper and conduct’ which ‘in 
the present time are unknown’.? 


That Scott was no mean economic and social historian is generally 


appreciated. In this, however, he was not unique: many lairds of his 
age were ‘statistical’ historians.* The letter on the depopulation of 
the Southern Uplands, mentioned with admiration by G. M. Young 
is a fine example of such ‘statistical’ history, but there is nothing 
especially original in its method — this is the age of the ‘statistical’ 
accounts. Scott found this sort of economic and social history read) 
to hand, and applied it to the novel (his poems and the notes to them 
also impart statistical information), and his surefooted knov- 
ledge in this sphere is another reason why his historical novels are s0 
much more satisfactory than those of Dumas, for instance, or indeed 
than those of most other historical novelists. It is another vital 
legacy of the rationalist eighteenth century to the historical novel a 
fashioned by Scott. 

A corollary of the sociological interest and knowledge that inform 
the Waverley Novels is another trait typical of a ‘philosophical 
historian: Scott decisively rejected the ‘great man’ approach ti 


1 See Nigel, I, p. vii. ® Sketches of the History of Man (1774), pp. 2684. 

8 See Paul’s Letters, p. 219, for example, where Scott refers to the Laird’s 
‘statistical pursuits’. 

4 To the Lochmaben Harper ballad in the Ministrelsy, for example, is appendei 
a study of the King’s rentallers, ‘an extraordinary and anomalous class of landed 
proprietors who dwell in the neighbourhood. . . .’ 
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history. He shows us the great occupying high station or nobly en- 
during (like Mary Queen of Scots in The Abbot) but never in the act 
of consciously, rationally and decisively guiding events. His dislike 
of the ‘crafty’ politician, too, of Machiavellism generally, is typical 
of a philosophe. E. A. Baker has noticed how in Quentin Durward 
Scott chooses the very episode in which Louis XI overreached him- 
self with perilous results as the cardinal incident in the story — 
‘a curious way of making good the king’s declared pre-eminence in 
statecraft’.* 


4 

Ultimately, the rationalist historians of eighteenth-century Scotland 
were interested in ‘states of society’ because they were students of 
human nature. They viewed the world as a vast laboratory in which 
an original element — human nature — was variously conditioned by 
different social states. In order to discover the real, abiding nature 
of man, it was necessary to make a comparative study of these 
various social compounds and to observe any ‘experiments’ which 
history had to offer. As Scott wrote to Southey in 1818: ‘the history 
of colonies has in it some points of peculiar interest as illustrating 
human nature. On such occasions the extremes of civilized and 
savage life are suddenly and strongly brought into contact with each 
other and the results are as interesting to the moral observer as those 
which take place on the mixture of chemical substances are to the 
physical investigator’. He believed that the ‘stamp which nature 
herself has fixed upon the manners of a people living in a simple and 
patriarchal state’ is obscured “by those peculiar habits of thinking 
and acting which are produced by the progress of society’. The 
‘passions’ are ‘common to men in all stages of society . .. Upon these 
passions it is no doubt true that the state of manners and laws casts 
a necessary colouring; but the bearings, to use the language of 
heraldry, remain the same’.‘ . 

Because Scott’s study of human nature was ‘Newtonian’, based 
on observation, it followed that the ‘passions’ could best be studied 
where men wore their hearts on their sleeves, that is, in primitive 
societies or what amounted to practically the same thing,* among the 


‘Op. cit., p. 215. (For Scott’s inability to portray statesmen, see p. 214). 
Napoleon’s blunders are ‘an awful lesson to sovereigns that morality is not so 
indifferent in politics as Machiavellians will assert’, LocKHART, op. cit., III, 
p. 116, In Old Mortality, I, p. 58, Claverhouse is described as ‘profound in politics, 
and embued, of course, with that disregard for individual rights which its intrigues 
usually generate’. 

* Letters, V, p. 115. 

* Introduction to Rokeby in Poetical Works, I, p. 183. 

* Waverley, 1, pp. 13-14. Cf. also Quarterly Review, V, p. 43. 

* See Edinburgh Review, VII, p. 403. 


Cc 
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‘lower orders’. This is why Scott’s ‘polished’ heroes and heroines 
are mere lifeless facades; Scott, with his rationalist, ‘Newtonian’ 
equipment was unable to penetrate the polished surface of civilized 
men and women. He is notoriously unable to analyse motives in any 
but the simplest of minds. His Robespierre, for instance, is an 
incredible monster.! Allan says that in the novels Scott took his 
principal characters from among the humbler classes of society, ‘who 
are the last to take on that polish which assimilates the manners of 
different nations’. 

Scott’s antiquarianism, then, was not an end in itself; it was 
inspired not only by a sociology which cast a wide net, but by the 
study of human nature. He contrasted the antiquarianism of Ritson 
— whose pedantry was a source of amusement to him* — with that of 
Ellis who ‘wished to be an architect, not a mere collector of stones 
and rubbish’, and who ‘avoids the great error of antiquaries who are 
too much busied with insulated facts ...’* Edith Batho comments 
that for Scott the insulated facts are of importance only as contribut- 
ing to the whole, and for Scott the whole is that understanding of the 
past which leads to a better understanding of man.° 

It is said sometimes that Scott created a revolution in historical 
thinking because, as Dr Trevelyan puts it, he ‘first showed us how 
not only clothes and weapons, but thought and morals vary accord- 
ing to the period, the province, the class, the man’. ‘It was he who 
first perceived that the history of mankind is not simple but complex.” 
But nearly all the eighteenth-century historians were fascinated by 
the existence of these differences, by the ‘variety of mankind’ to use 
Hume’s phrase. Adam Ferguson, for instance, wrote: ‘the multi- 
plicity of forms which different societies offer to our view is almost 
infinite ... human affairs [have] a variety in detail which, in its full 
extent, no understanding can comprehend and no memory retain’.’ 
This variety and complexity provided the great challenge to that 
rationalist generation, because it concealed, beneath the kaleidoscope, 
the essential uniformity of human nature. As Dunbar wrote: ‘Human 
Nature, in some respects, is so various and fluctuating, so altered, or 
so disguised by external things, that its independent character has 
become dark and problematical.’* Scott’s attitude does not con- 
stitute a revolution, for he too believed that, at bottom, human 
nature was uniform. 

The Waverley Novels have been called ‘the triumph of Romanticism’ 

1 Napoleon, II, p. 26. 2 Op. cit., p. 385. 

® See Letters, I, pp. 355-6 for a good story against Ritson. 

4 Edinburgh Review, VII, p. 413. 

5 ‘Scott as a Medievalist’ in Sir Walter Scott today (ed. Grierson), pp. 138-9. 

® Clio, a Muse, pp. 89, 166, also in Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians. 


7 Quoted in W. C. LEHMANN, op. cit., pp. 75-6. 
8 Essays on the History of Mankind in rude and cultivated ages (2nd ed.), p. |. 
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(Cazamian). But they could also be described as a triumph of the 
historical thought of the rationalist eighteenth century. In Scott, 
this thought blossoms, fertilized and bodied forth in concrete form 
by the imaginative grasp and creative energy of a great novelist. The 
result is that unique blend of sociology and romance, of ‘philoso- 
phical’ history and the novelist’s living world of individuals, of the 
general and the particular, in which lies the peculiar genius of Sir 
Walter Scott. He is too big for any single label. 





CRISIS IN FRANCE: A POLITICAL 
INSTITUTION 


PHILIP WILLIAMS 


1 

IN June 1953, while Britain was celebrating the Coronation, an 
almost equally elaborate though less ancient ceremony was taking 
place across the Channel. The Queen’s opposite number, an elderly 
Socialist politician now nearing the end of his seven-year term, was 
trying for the fourteenth time’ to provide France with a government. 
In the current terminology, he was once again engaged in settling a 
crise ministérielle. 

The word crisis evokes a series of disturbing stereotypes in the 
English mind. The fate of the country at stake — an anxious people, 
turbulent crowds, disorder and confusion — excitable Latins, brutal 
police, imminent revolution — strong leaders and stern measures — 
grave sacrifices from all classes — the saviour of his country —a 
turning-point in history. These images are highly misleading. 
‘Crisis’ is indeed a most unfortunate translation of crise, for the 
impressions it calls up are far indeed from the reality. In a normal 
French crisis (the phrase itself makes the point) what is at stake is not 
the fate of the country, but the personnel of the ministry — or, to be 
precise, of about a quarter of the ministry. The people are neither 
anxious nor turbulent; with resolute unanimity, they couldn’t care 
less. So far from confusion and disorder prevailing, the situation 
evolves in a familiar and accepted ritual, like the stately progress of 
a minuet. Strong leaders and stern measures are shunned like 
the plague; amiable and wily men, mild and innocuous words, 
ingenious but cautious compromises are at a premium. When 
ritual ceases to dictate conduct, tactics decide. Open challenges are 
rare; subtle mancuvres abound. When the crisis is solved, no turn- 
ing-point has been passed; there is a new prime minister, but little 
else has changed. Half the cabinet keep their jobs, a quarter exchange 
offices, and the rest are replaced. When Clemenceau was criticized 
for wrecking so many ministries, he replied with justice that they 
were all the same. Indeed, France suffers from rigidity rather than 
instability; foreign specialists may diagnose St Vitus’s dance, but the 
doctors on the spot know that her real disease is infantile paralysis. 


* But he has dealt with only twelve separate crises, since on two occasions a 
government was formed but at once beaten in the Assembly. And sixteen 
prime ministers have been elected during his term, two of whom failed to form 
governments. 
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The divisions among the French people are numerous, complex 
and deep-rooted. The alignment of opinion differs according to 
whether the issue at stake is foreign policy or social security, the 
powers of the government or the rights of the Church. These diverg- 
ences, faithfully reproduced in the National Assembly, make it 
impossible to form or even to envisage a single coherent majority 
with a common outlook on the country’s problems. It has been well 
said that every parliamentary majority in France includes a minority, 
which would prefer to break with its existing allies and join with new 
partners in a different majority. Loose parties and unstable alliances 
give disproportionate importance to marginal votes, and to attack 
any strong vested interest is to risk parliamentary disaster; it is 
therefore extremely difficult to undertake major changes through the 
political system. The Assembly rarely has to choose between frankly 
opposed parties or policies; readjustments are generally small, and 
take the former men and measures as their starting-point. Many of 
the misunderstandings would be removed if the word ‘reshuffle’ 
replaced the misnomer ‘crisis’. It would then seem less paradoxical 
to assert that the most striking features of a crise ministérielle are the 
ritualism of the public procedure, the wily subtlety of the behind-the- 
scenes intrigues, and the practical function which the reshuffle serves 
in the country’s political life. For crisis is indeed among the oldest 
and best-established of French political institutions. 


2 
The President of the Republic is master of ceremonies. Before 
taking any positive step to deal with the situation, he must hold a 
series of formal consultations. Here is the list of visitors who called 
upon President Vincent Auriol during the two days following the 
fall of the Mayer government: 


Friday morning, May 22nd, 1953: 
The vice-president of the National Assembly (the President 
was ill). 
Six of the eleven ex-premiers who sit in the present Assembly. 


Friday afternoon: 


The Presidents of the Council of the Republic, Assembly of 
the French Union, and Economic Council (bodies quite without 
power to put in or turn out a government). 

Four more ex-premiers. 


Delegations from three big parties — Socialists, Gaullists, 
MRP. 
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Saturday morning: 
Five more party delegations (Radicals, three different sorts of 
Conservative, and the mildly left-wing UDSR). 
The eleventh ex-premier. 
M Pierre Cot (France’s D. N. Pritt), representing the ‘Pro- 
gressive’ group of fellow-travellers. 


Saturday afternoon: 

The last of the parties, the Overseas Independents (a dozen 
African native deputies who find supporting the administration 
more profitable than opposing it). 

The rapporteurs of the Finance committees of the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic. 


Late on Saturday afternoon, M Auriol was at length able to get down 
to the serious business of inviting a politician to form a government. 

Even now his hands were not free. Convention requires that each 
party in turn should be given its opportunity, the parties most 
responsible for the crisis being asked first. A party in total opposi- 
tion to the regime, such as the Communists or, until 1952, the 
Gaullists, is denied the chance to take advantage of the situation. 
The first invitations go to the French equivalents of ‘Her Majesty’s 
‘Opposition’. The parties which overthrew the late ministry have a 
duty to try to replace it. But as the victorious majority is usually 
formed by an alliance of opposed extremes, this duty can rarely be 
fulfilled; a Socialist and a Gaullist are asked as a matter of form, but 
no one (least of all themselves) expects them to succeed. They pay 
their official visit to the Elysée (frequently having to be brought back 
from their constituencies for the purpose), and then either decline the 
offer forthwith, or else accept as a gesture, hold a few token conversa- 
tions, and then abandon the hopeless task. 

Serious operations begin with an invitation to the party whose 
defection from the majority brought about the downfall of the last 
government. The leader selected may refuse, at once or after a merely 
formal tour de piste; he may cover himself and the President by 
undertaking a mission d’information before making his decision; 
or he may accept and start serious conversations at once. If he makes 
no real effort, any other groups with a share of responsibility for the 
crisis are approached. But once some leader has made a genuine 
effort and failed, the party which stopped him becomes ‘responsible’, 
and must be invited next. Often their victim’s group will refuse to 
allow them to profit from their obstructiveness; the advantage will 
then go to a third party which stands (or has managed to create the 


impression of standing) above the battle, wreathed in ostentatious 
virtue. 
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A candidate asked to stand for the premiership is known as the 
président pressenti.' On acceptance, at once or a day or so later, he 
becomes the président désigné. He then appears before the Assembly, 
where he requires the support of an absolute majority of the deputies 
to be elected. However, proxy voting is normal in the Assembly, and 
practice has established that vacant seats do not count — though 
deputies who cannot vote (those in prison, for instance) have to be 
included in the total. If the candidate wins his majority he becomes 
président investi. The next stage, which may be the hardest, is to put 
his cabinet together; when this is accomplished he is at last président 
du conseil. Even then his ordeal is not ended; for two unfortunate 
premiers, themselves acceptable to the Assembly, have seen their 
cabinets repudiated at their first parliamentary appearance. 

Prudent politicians dislike failing in the later stages; essuyer les 
platres is disagreeable for themselves, and may well provoke resent- 
ment between parties whose ultimate agreement is necessary if a 
majority is to be got together. So candidates frequently drop out 
early on; of the fifty-nine politicians sollicités by President Auriol, 
only twenty-four agreed to go before the Assembly, and only twelve of 
these survived to the end. The task is fatiguing as well as delicate. 
For the président désigné is almost as subject to ritual as the President 
of the Republic himself. He too undertakes the round of formal 
conversations before making his serious contacts. But for him, the 
latter are more extensive, for they involve not only the parties of the 
potential majority, but also official or parliamentary specialists in the 
problems of the moment. Since these are usually financial, students 
of French crises are as familiar with the names of M Monnet, M 
Baumgartner, governor of the Bank, M Barangé, rapporteur of the 
Assembly’s Finance committee, and M Bloch-Lainé, lately director 
of the Treasury, as with those of the leading politicians. Sometimes 
a candidate consults directly the great economic interests, trade unions 
or business or peasant associations. At length he appears in splendid 
isolation upon the empty government bench, presents his prepared 
programme, answers the queries of his friends, and evades or falls 
into the snares laid by his opponents. The Assembly votes; the jobs 
are distributed; the ministers take the oath, and— barring un- 
fortunate accidents — France has a government for the next six 
months. 


3 
In the foreground, conventional rules dictate the evolution of the 
crisis. But a little way behind the scenes shrewd and skilful tacticians 
are engaged in the real struggle — indeed, it is precisely because 
ability in manceuvre is so important, that careful conventions have 
1 If the approach is very tentative, he is said to be sollicité. 
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been established to ensure that the President, at least, plays fair. For 


his position is always important, and can be decisive. In spite of the 
restrictions, the art of crisismanship is well developed, and is 
practised assiduously in the background of the formal negotiations, 
to which it bears only a faint and shadowy relationship. 

The acts of the President rarely mean what they appear at first sight 
to suggest. Since the Socialists went into formal opposition a few 
years ago, an invitation to them to form a government is taken 
seriously by nobody; a genuine attempt to bring them back into the 
majority would be accomplished by means of an invitation to a 
progressive-minded Radical. Even when an offer is made seriously, 
in the hope of acceptance, it by no means indicates an attempt to 
shift policy in the direction desired by the party selected. Rather the 
reverse; M Queuille was pressenti in March 1951 as the best man 
to induce his Radical friends to give way over electoral reform, and 
M Bidault in January 1953 because an MRP leader had most chance 
of persuading his party to permit M Schuman’s eviction from the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Least of all can it be assumed that the man the President wants is 
the candidate he asks first. For experience shows that crises take time 
to solve. The answer must be reached by a deal between several 
parties; in the early days this is difficult to arrange, for everyone tries 
to drive a hard bargain; but time passes, opinion grows irritated, and 
' the desire to reach agreement gradually comes to displace the urge to 
outmanceuvre a rival. Stubborn parties lose support in the country; 
and the longer the crisis lasts, the easier it becomes to solve. Since 
President Auriol was installed, in nine crises out of twelve the man 
who succeeded in the end had been preceded by at least three who 
declined or failed; twice, the ‘third man’ was lucky; in the remaining 
case, in July 1948, the first nominee of all— M André Marie— 
triumphantly formed a broad-bottomed administration — which 
split up within a month. 

Thus the presidential craft— highly developed in the Third 
Republic— lies in bringing his own man forward at the right moment. 
He must not do it too soon, or the candidate will fail; nor too late, 
or another will carry off the prize. Matters may very easily go wrong. 
In most crises, at least one candidate is put forward in order to 
satisfy some recalcitrant members of the majority that the alternative 
they cherish is not available, and that they must return chastened to 
the fold. So in March 1952 M Pinay was nominated to prove to his 
Conservative friends that the RPF could not be won over or split, and 
that they would have to remain with the best grace they could within 
the old majority. But the consequences were unexpected. To every- 
one’s astonishment, M Pinay did split the Gaullists, and so became 
the head of the strongest government France had known for some 
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years. M Mendés-France, who was next on President Auriol’s list of 
candidates, had to wait another year for his opportunity. 

The President, however, has other preoccupations besides favourit- 
ism. He is one of the very few men in the country who take the crisis 
seriously. Nowadays there is always some external event which 
makes the moment quite inappropriate for France to be ungoverned. 
It may be an international development like the outbreak of the 
Korean war, or the Bermuda conference; a matter of imperial policy 
— in October 1949 the King of Cambodia spent three weeks in France 
waiting for a government with which to negotiate a treaty; or a mere 
financial problem, as in 1952, when the Assembly cheerfully voted 
the expenditure side of the budget before the revenue, and the deficit 
mounted daily while the crisis went on. The lamentations of the 
French newspapers, and the complacent reproaches of the foreign 
press, are taken more seriously at the Elysée than at the Palais Bour- 
bon. President Auriol, who once advocated the abolition of the 
presidential office, has changed his point of view today; once he has 
acquired a prime minister — almost any prime minister — he seems 
nearly as reluctant to see him depart as was Queen Victoria with the 
successive and contradictory heroes of her political youth. 

As guardian of the constitution, the President’s discretion is 
limited but real. He can even, occasionally, ignore the régles du jeu; 
for he alone can judge when an emergency situation requires a speedy 
solution. In 1948, and again when the Korean war broke out, he 
dispensed with formalities and forthwith approached a candidate 
with a serious chance of success. Again, he decides whether a move- 
ment like the Gaullists belongs to the ‘dangerous’ or to the ‘loyal’ 
opposition. When he moves on to deal with the parties of the 
majority, it is he who assesses which of them bears the main respon- 
sibility for the crisis— no easy matter— and which policy issues are of 
such importance that they influence or dictate the choice of candidate. 

Though a prudent President will rarely flout the conventions, he 
has a good deal of freedom of action within them. Few French 
parties, for instance, have a single recognized leader. When making 
a formal request to the opposition, the President will normally (though 
not necessarily) approach the holder of an official party position — 
the general secretary of the Socialist party, the chairman of the 
Gaullist parliamentary group. In selecting serious candidates, differ- 
ent criteria apply. These are drawn from a charmed circle of men 
who have held six senior offices — the Premiership, Defence, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, Interior, and Justice — or, occasionally, a senior 
post without portfolio. Of President Auriol’s fifty-nine approaches, 
fifty-three were made to men so qualified; the exceptions were five 
opposition leaders and M Pinay, whose party had no qualified leader 
available. 
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This charmed circle is much smaller than it might be thought. 
Since the inauguration of the constitution in January 1947, only 
twenty-two men have shared these six positions between them—even in 
Britain, the corresponding figure is sixteen. Political seniority thus 
restricts the President’s freedom of action; but it affords no very 
positive guidance. His choice must depend upon the practical 
problem which he has to solve. Frequently this problem is the 
reconciliation of a party which stands half way between office and 
opposition; in such a case he will pick a nominee who enjoys the 
goodwill of the ‘difficult’ party. Before 1950 M Queuille, and sub- 
sequently M Pleven, specialized in friendly dealings with the Social- 
ists; M Bidault is notoriously the leader most likely to bring the 
whole Gaullist group into the majority, while if the strategy is to split 
their ranks, then M Pinay is the man for the job. A politician is thus 
made ‘available’ by his standing with other parties, rather than with 
his own — a fact which does nothing to simplify the complexities of 
the political scene. 

The most valuable qualities, in normal circumstances, are those 
of the conciliator. When a cabinet falls apart from internal disagree- 
ment, the man most active in trying to avert the split is often given 
the task of patching it up again— like M Marie in July 1949, or 
M Moch in October 1949. M Mollet earned his chance in March 
1951 by his services in settling another crisis eight months earlier. 
The assets most prized are personal acceptability and willingness to 
compromise; strong, positive-minded men tend to be frozen out, since 
they are reluctant to make the sacrifices necessary to assemble a 
majority. Yet in an exceptionally grave crisis, such a man may be 
brought forward to shock the voters and the deputies into realizing 
the need for hard and distasteful decisions; when the President turns 
in succession to M Reynaud and M Mendés-France, and tries to 
smooth their path by an unprecedented appeal to the opposition 
parties to refrain from wrecking tactics, it is clear that he regards the 
situation as quite out of the ordinary. 

At this point his discretion is great. For though the President can 
do only a little to bring his favourites into power, he can do much to 
exclude those he dislikes and distrusts. The strong (or dangerous) 
leader, the advocate of drastic changes of policy, will get no oppor- 
tunity unless the President wills it. And in France, where the right of 
dissolution is suspect and almost unusable, the rare but vital decis- 
ions on fundamental policy must be taken in the National Assembly 
itself. It is the President of the Republic who seizes or misses the 
psychological moment at which to confront the parties and the 
members with the consequences of their own policies, and to call 
upon them to make a real choice. During a single crisis, he must 
perceive the opportunity to send for the man who can form a govern- 
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ment; over a period of years, he must pick the crisis at which a need- 
ful psychological shock can best be administered. If he performs his 
task skilfully, even an unsuccessful nomination may be useful; it 
can so change the atmosphere of politics that nothing is the same 
again. 

“Others besides the President have tactical problems to solve. An 
opposition leader may welcome an invitation which he does not take 
seriously; it gives him a platform from which to enunciate an elector- 
ally attractive programme, an opportunity to blame rival parties for 
their refusal to co-operate, a chance to prepare the way for a more 
serious effort in the future, and even (to the Gaullists) a certificate of 
republican respectability. On the other hand, he may refuse such an 
offer at once, in order to emphasize his party’s detachment from the 
men in power, and to avoid the humiliation of failure. 

Leaders of the majority too may choose either the bold or the 
prudent course. The wary may prefer to stay out of power altogether 
when it is clear that the incoming ministry will have very unpopular 
decisions to take. They may not wish to risk their prestige in a vain 
attempt; M Bidault and M Pleven have each declined, on five 
separate occasions in four years, the opportunity to confront the 
Assembly as candidates. Quite frequently a politician will turn down 
an offer at the beginning of a crisis, but will agree to try his luck a few 
days later, when the situation has evolved to his satisfaction. With 
others, a refusal in one crisis has been the prelude to acceptance in 
the next. In January 1952, it was known that the Socialists would not 
return to office at once, but hoped that they might do so later; the 
older Radical leaders preferred to wait (in vain, as it turned out) for 
the chance of a relatively comfortable spell in office. But the caciques 
are not the only persons available. In such a case the President can 
turn to a young man with his way to make, like M Faure on that 
occasion, or to a candidate who has failed twice and cannot afford 
to throw away another chance, like M Mayer a year later. 

Indeed, the emphasis on tactics begins even before the crisis starts. 
A prime minister looking to the future will try to choose a ground for 
his defeat which will earn him credit later on — in the Third Republic, 
tomber a gauche was usually the prudent course. The parties and 
deputies likewise seek a pretext convenient to themselves. When a 
rash government offends the powerful alcohol interest, for example, 
the parliamentary defenders of that cause prefer to find a more 
reputable pretext for overthrowing the ministry before the objection- 
able tax or measure comes to a vote; both M Pinay and M Mayer 
suffered from attentions of this kind. Parties too seek to remove the 
burden of responsibility from their own shoulders; so when M 
Pinay’s fall was clearly imminent, MRP and Radicals engaged in a 
long procedural wrangle (won by the latter) in which each tried to 
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bring forward first the issue on which the rival party was opposed to 
the ministry. 

Similar jockeying for position goes on during the crisis itself. Thus 
in July 1950 M Bidault decided not to stand for election because it 
was clear that the Socialists were against him; an hour after his 
successor was picked, the Socialists announced with ostentatious 
virtue that they would vote for him, as for any other republican 
candidate who might be proposed. Indeed, polite gestures are always 
popular, provided they cost nothing. Unless a party sees electoral 
advantage in emphazising its own isolation, like the Communists and 
more recently the Socialists, it will very rarely vote against a would- 
be premier to whom it is opposed. For the constitution requires the 
candidate to secure an absolute majority of all deputies; in preventing 
this figure being reached, an abstention is just as effective as a hostile 
vote, while less offensive to the hesitant elector and to the candidate 
himself. So no prospective premier has yet failed to win a relative 
majority; and the Gaullists actually abstained in five successive 
investiture votes in the present Assembly. 

Courtesy may be carried still further; a party may vote for a 
candidate it dislikes in order to earn the support of his friends when 
its own turn comes round, and in the serene confidence that others 
can be relied upon to do the distasteful work of defeating the 
‘obnoxious personality. But this confidence may, prove misplaced. 
In March 1952 Radicals and MRP, assuming that M Pinay was 
doomed to defeat, voted for him with quite unusual unanimity. This, 
together with his unexpected success in splitting the Gaullists, 
secured him a majority; many of his nominal supporters were dis- 
mayed, but it was nine months before they dared take the respon- 
sibility of turning him out. This was a warning against the ‘dangers 
of being a gentleman’, and when a similar mishap seemed possible 
fourteen months later, there were quite enough abstentions in all 
groups of M Reynaud’s ‘majority’ to make his defeat certain. 

The problem of a candidate for investiture is always that of 
squaring the circle; M Mayer, for instance, had to show himself 
sufficiently sceptical about the European army to win the votes of 
the RPF, without sounding so hostile that he forfeited the con- 
fidence of MRP. Now in matters of policy, a party will naturally be 
less ‘difficult’ when one of its own men is put forward. A Socialist 
would-be premier must devote his main energies to reassuring 
suspicious Conservatives, while a Radical or Conservative has to 
convince the Left of his goodwill and progressiveness. The paradox- 
ical consequence is that the programme of a candidate from the Left 
is often more moderate than that of his Right-wing successor — 
witness the social policies enunciated by MM Moch and Mayer, 
respectively, in October 1949. 
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After solving the investiture problem, the prospective premier has 
still to form his cabinet. On the occasion just mentioned, the two 
leaders named each managed to assemble a majority of deputies, but 
later found themselves obliged in turn to resign the premiership, 
since the parties which had voted for them were too bitterly at 
loggerheads to form a government. Some of their successors tried to 
avert such a danger by drawing up their cabinet list unofficially 
before seeking the Assembly’s vote; but recently there has been a 
tendency to return to the orthodox procedure. At whatever stage it 
occurs, however, cabinet-making naturally shifts the emphasis from 
measures to men. The difficulty of satisfying all demands is shown by 
the growing number of ministries (such as Commerce or Merchant 
Marine) which owe their separate existence to political rather than to 
administrative convenience. Here the prime minister’s main diffi- 
culty may well be with his own party; M Mayer’s government was 
weakened from the start by the disproportionate Radical representa- 
tion. Not only did they claim four of the six major posts, they even 
ousted the Overseas Independents from their traditional under- 
secretaryship at the Colonial ministry, driving this faithful knot of 
‘king’s friends’ into opposition. 

The prime minister’s task is not only to bestow prizes; he has also 
to find volunteers for the difficult posts. Everybody covets electorally 
important ministries like Agriculture; no one wants Finance. The 
parties bargain hard, and the premier’s weapons are few. Occasion- 
ally he threatens to constitute a cabinet drawn wholly from his own 
party, but this suggestion has only once been put into effect. He can 
of course play off one party’s demands against another’s; from this 
point of view it helps to belong to a biggish party, whose tactics he 
can quietly inspire, though for other reasons it is better to belong to 
a little one, which arouses less jealousy and animosity among the 

| major rivals. Lastly, he can hope that as time passes, the fear of 
being held responsible for a failure can be brought to bear on the 
recalcitrant groups. 

The negotiation of a satisfactory compromise is a task which 
cannot be rushed. A quick job is generally a botched job; since 1948, 
every cabinet which has survived more than six weeks (except 
M Pinay’s) took at least a fortnight to form. It is useless to make 
concessions to one side which provoke more dangerous opposition 
elsewhere, as happened to M Schuman in September 1948, when his 
choice of a Socialist Finance minister led to his defeat at Conserva- 
tive hands, and to M Queuille two years later, when his Conservative 
Appointments cost him the support of the Left. Nor does it suffice to 
teach a verbal agreement which does nothing to settle the underlying 
differences. This leads either to a split as soon as a serious policy 
decision becomes necessary (as with M Marie’s cabinet in August 
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1948) or to a divided and impotent ministry, like M Mayer’s, which 
feels its existence too precarious to allow it to take any risks — or any 
decisions. There are no short cuts. Tricks, such as using the inter- 
national situation to bring pressure on the deputies, are liable to 
boomerang; M Mayer’s journey to Washington saved him from 
defeat in March, but this very fact made the deputies impervious when 
he tried to use his trip to Bermuda in the same way a few weeks later. 
If the final compromise results simply from exhaustion, equivocation, 
or external pressure, then the cabinet based on it will lack either 
cohesion or authority, either the capacity to take decisions, or the 
influence to win acceptance of them. 


4 

The absurd element in this aspect of French government is too 
obvious to require emphasis. The solemn régles du jeu are easy 
enough to ridicule; the parade of gentlemen, each entitled to be 
addressed as ‘Monsieur le Président’ till his dying day, may not 
always consist of the personalities best able to assist the President 
of the Republic. Thus the Presidents of the Assembly of the Union 
or of the Economic Council may give useful advice on their own 
subjects, but their political standing is nil; the career of the former 

‘ terminated when the Germans entered the Rhineland at a moment 
when he had the misfortune to be prime minister, while the latter is 
the aged and ineffective doyen of anti-Communist trade unionism in 
France. The ex-prime ministers who attend include M Daladier, 
the man of Munich, M Moch, who was once duly elected premier 
but failed to form a cabinet, and M Gouin, who has held no office 
since the wine scandals of 1946; but General de Gaulle, not being a 
deputy, is omitted from the list. The Communists were always 
summoned until 1953, when the President rather belatedly decided 
that they were ‘anti-national’; previously, indeed, they generally 
both opened and (through their Progressive allies) closed the list of 
parties consulted, for the groups usually appeared in order of size— 
though on one occasion alphabetical order was thought mor 
impartial. 

Yet even these rules, curious as some of them are, are not merely 
antiquated absurdities. Suspicion of men in power is widespread in 
France, and the Presidency offers plenty of opportunity for illicit 
influence. Clear conventions restrain a strong President from abusing 
his position; the régles du jeu are not sacrosanct and invariable, but 
departures from them need justification, and act as warning signals 
to public opinion. At the same time they protect a democratic 
President in the exercise of his duties. For to offer the premiership 
to a man or a movement is to provide them with an opportunity for 
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advertisement or propaganda which their opponents may resent. 
Thus many Radicals were annoyed at the President’s approach to 
M Soustelle in January 1953, since they believed that the Gaullist 
movement was in decline and that the time was ripe for a second 
attempt to split it. If there were no rules to guide him, a weak 
President might be unduly influenced or inhibited in his actions by 
criticism of this kind. 

But the conventional arrangements do more than check strong 
Presidents and protect weak ones. They provide an opportunity 
to fasten responsibilities upon particular groups, a task always 
highly necessary, but very difficult, in circumstances of coalition 
government. When a given party provokes a crisis but is too weak 
to impose its own policy, the conventions make it possible to 
demonstrate its weakness, and thus either oblige the recalcitrants 
to give way, or else bring pressure upon them by discrediting them 
with public opinion. 

For these advantages a price is paid in the delay which the rules 
impose, and in the additional difficulty put in the would-be premier’s 
way by the requirement of the 1946 constitution, that he must win 
over an absolute majority of the deputies. Yet these drawbacks are 
less serious than they seem. The fact that it always takes time to 
reach a compromise with a chance of lasting, makes the delay matter 
much less than might appear. The need for the prospective prime 
minister to meet the Assembly twice, once alone and once with his 
cabinet behind him, is a disadvantage which he can evade by forming 
his cabinet unofficially before seeking investiture. And the absolute 
majority rule, similarly, is of secondary importance. For a prime 
minister, opposed by most deputies at his first appearance, would be 
unlikely to lead either a long-lived or a very vigorous adminis- 
tration. 

Just as the conventions have a real function to perform in the 
settlement of crises, so have the crises themselves in the working of 
the political system. Some crises indeed occur for formal reasons, 
such as the election of a new National Assembly or of a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic. But most of them arise from the defeat or 
collapse of a government, and these do fulfil a useful function. 
Their purpose is not, indeed, to bring about a major change of 
general policy. Of the sixteen prime ministers elected since President 
Auriol took office, twelve had belonged to the cabinet which pre- 
ceded, and ten joined the cabinet which followed, their own. In- 
deed, before the general election of 1951, when the Communists 
were the only major party in opposition, membership of the outgoing 
cabinet seemed almost a necessary qualification for being pressenti 
by the President. Thus few crises produce any significant break in 
the continuity of politics; and conversely, the most important such 
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break in the history of the Fourth Republic, the retirement from office 
of the Communists, took place without a ministerial crisis. 

The practical political utility of crises is threefold. Firstly they 
fulfil the same role as government reshuffles in Great Britain, 
affording an opportunity to remove unsuccessful ministers, to bring 
in new blood, and to create the impression (or illusion) of fresh 
minds at work. Where a British cabinet shifts its orientation and 
outlook without giving up office (like the Attlee cabinet in 1947), a 
French ministry would resign; many ministerial crises are of this 
type, indicating that the government is readjusting its attitude to suit 
a changed situation or a new mood of public opinion. 

Secondly, a crisis may either follow from, or facilitate, a change in 
the composition of the government’s majority. Parties moving from 
opposition into office progress by stages; as the Gaullists were 
warned in January 1953, it’s a long way from purgatory to paradise, 
A party engaged on this journey is expected to work its passage by 
voting for the premier-designate and supporting his government. 
After a few months, at the next crisis, it is rewarded with a few 
minor positions, and after a slightly longer probation it becomes 
entitled to a share of the more succulent jobs. For example, the 
RPF discovered in March 1952, when they split over the election of 
M Pinay, that they could no longer hope to impose their own terms 
_ for entering the majority. In January 1953 their dissident wing, 
who had been supporting the ministry for months, received a couple § 
of minor offices, while the orthodox party took the first step towards 
power by voting for M Mayer. In June, both obtained representa- 
tion in the inner cabinet. Conversely, a declining party finds its 
position weakened by similar stages; MRP was able in March 195) 
to keep M Schuman at the Foreign Office by threatening to with- 
draw its support, but it was no longer strong enough to repeat this 
feat in January 1953, and had to accept his replacement by an- 
other member of the party. 

Thus a crisis or a series of crises may make a real difference to 
particular aspects of policy. Their third and principal function is to 
solve political problems upon which agreement has proved especially 
difficult. In a country always ruled by coalitions, all decisions 
require compromises between widely opposed groups, and different 
issues produce different political combinations. When discontent 
and pressure for a change become great enough, the advocates of a 
new line of action precipitate a ministerial crisis in order to force 4 
decision. A very important and difficult problem may dominate 
several crises. Thus from 1948 to 1950 every crisis turned on some 
aspect of economic or financial policy; the pretexts were subsidiary, 
the issue was the degree of deflation to be pursued, and consequently 
the way in which the burdens of government were to be distributed. 
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In 1948 the failure of M Marie, showing that Socialists would not 
support a frankly Conservative policy, and that of M Schuman a 
week later, showing that Conservatives would not accept a Socialist 
minister of Finance, marked out the narrow and difficult path which 
every subsequent government had to tread; the later crises of October 
1949 and July 1950 simply demonstrated the continued necessity of 
preserving this delicate and precarious equilibrium. 

More recently, other issues have dominated. In March 1951 only 
the fall of the ministry could bring home to the Radicals the necessity 
of giving way over electoral reform; this time the Socialists found 
themselves for once acting as arbiters instead of protagonists. Next 
summer, the issue of church schools was the principal touchstone of 
the majority. And in 1952 and 1953 the basic problems of French 
policy came to the front — the reluctance of the Right to assume the 
financial burdens imposed by their chosen foreign and imperial 
policies, and the corresponding unwillingness of the Left to endow 
the administration with sufficient power to undertake the reforms to 
which they were pledged. These contradictions went to the roots of 
France’s difficulties; it was not surprising that many months and 
several crises were required before any solution came in sight. But 
the psychological shocks administered in May and June 1953 by MM 
Reynaud and Mendés-France indicated that the basic choices were at 
length being put before Parliament and the country. Moreover, 
these two leaders greatly facilitated the task of their successors. M 
Reynaud demanded a revision of the constitution before he would 
take office. M Mendés-France, still more sensationally, tried to 
revise the party system; he insisted that his ministers must form a real 
team, chosen by himself alone, and pledged not to join his successor’s 
cabinet. By their refusal to lead powerless caretaker administrations, 
both men sacrificed their own prospects of success; but after these 
magnificent failures, nothing could be quite the same again. 

Thus to describe ministerial crises as a political institution is a 
paradox, but not a perversion. The French bureaucracy is able, 
centralized, caste-ridden, and aloof; remote from the ordinary 
elector and also from the impact of an informed, non-official public 
opinion such as exists in Britain. One function of the frequent 
changes of government is to maintain some contact between the 
voters and the administration; and if the average citizen takes short 
or narrow views, this means that governments will sometimes fall on 
petty issues — for which the same citizen will promptly blame the 
politicians he elects and influences. But crises exert pressure in both 
directions. They also provide an indirect but none the less effective 
channel by which political necessities can be brought home to the 
elector. When a party resists indispensable sacrifices, it is usually 
afraid of the resentment of its voters; this resistance can sometimes 

D 
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be broken down only by a dramatic device which demonstrates to 
the country where the responsibility lies. For the real danger is not 
the instability of government but its lack of authority; and, by a 
final paradox, the one contributes to some extent to remedy the other. 
Some crises indeed register the victory of the recalcitrant group; but 
others provide the only means by which such resistance can be over- 
come. Through them a country, highly civilized but deeply divided, 
imbued with the spirit of opposition to authority, and exceptionally 
difficult to govern, arrives at the compromises upon which its exist- 
ence as a political unit depends. 
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THE COMEDY OF CHARLES CHAPLIN 
CLIFFORD LEECH 


At the National Film Theatre there was recently a ‘Christmas 
Programme’ of some historical interest. It was a programme such 
as might have been seen at a cinema in England in 1915. There was 
a full-length drama, The Road to Ruin, showing what could befall 
an undergraduate who took to gin and betting; there was the first 
reel of Passions of Men, a strong and outspoken, though withal 
sterling, affair; there were a John Bunny comedy, a Pathé Pictorial 
of the time, a cartoon, and the customary ‘interest’ features. It was 
all well, and amusing, enough. It nudged at memory, it suggested 
comparisons, at times it made us wonder if the common level of 
cinema programmes had, in fact, risen very far in the last forty years. 
Yet as I left the cinema on South Bank, I was very conscious of 
something missing. In 1915 I was already going to the cinema, and 
my memories of that time suggested that the National Film Theatre’s 
reconstructed programme was a stolid affair beside what I used to 
expect, and in fact enjoyed, all those years ago. Of course, I knew 
soon enough what was missing. As I looked back on the cinema of 
my childhood, one of my memories stood out sharply. It was some- 
time during the First World War: I cannot say for certain which 
year. At a sea-side town I found a cinema beyond price. It had a 
programme of a dozen films or more— and among them three or 
four Chaplins. What the rest of the films were like didn’t matter: 
they served just to let one recover breath, to give a pleasurable time 
of anticipation, before Charlie came once more. 

In those days, of course, he was making films very quickly, 
improvising it appears before the camera. More than any man 
before or since, he dominated the cinema. There is indeed a sharp 
contrast between his rapidity of production in those years and the 
deliberateness with which his films have been made since 1923. 
He established himself as an independent producer in that year, 
distributing his work through the United Artists company but 
holding himself the full powers of producer and director. Since then, 
in thirty years he has made eight films. The first, challengingly 
enough, was one in which ‘Charlie’ did not appear: it was a serious 
drama called A Woman of Paris, in which the actor Adolphe Menjou 
suddenly established a reputation that lasted for some time. Two 
years later, in 1925, there followed The Gold Rush, and in 1928 The 
Circus. City Lights came in 1931, Modern Times in 1936, The Great 
Dictator in 1940, Monsieur Verdoux in 1946, and Limelight in 1952. 
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The fortune he made in his early years has saved him from having to 
rush from one film to the next. He has seen to it, too, with sound 
business instinct, that the market for his work has not been glutted. 
And perhaps the very deliberateness of his method of composition 
has, on occasion, strengthened an inclination to the portentous. 
But certainly his career has fallen sharply into two unequal parts: 
ten years of feverish activity, making films hastily improvised, un- 
pretentious, yet dominating the simple screens of those days; thirty 
years (so far) of deliberation, of providing at calculated intervals a 
careful blend of comedy and sentiment and ‘message’. 

Though it is the eight major films on which Chaplin’s ultimate 
reputation depends, we will find clues to an understanding of his 
work if we look again at those films of the First World War. The 
cinema of those days, though it employed a primitive form of 
‘montage’, depended for communication primarily upon miming: 
the unnaturalness of this meant that the world presented on the 
screen was far from being a replica of our world. We could accept 
the notion that anything might happen in that world where there 
was no talk, only at most a dumb mouthing interpreted by occasional 
sub-titles. We could believe in the Keystone Cops and their curious 
behaviour with a motor-car; we did not dream of asking questions 
about the effect of violence in a slapstick film; we knew that in this 
other world of the screen custard-pies were made for throwing. This 
was not true to the same extent of all films made in those days: D. W. 
Griffith and Thomas Ince tried to suggest the atmosphere of real 
places, and fumblingly to reproduce the real-life gestures, the 
common-form display of emotion, in their voiceless characters. But 
it is, I think, true that the cinema made its greatest impact when 
furthest from what we have come to call the ‘documentary’ style. 
In the best American comedy there was a wildness of fancy; in the 
German silent films of the early *twenties— most notably in The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and in Warning Shadows — the cinema won 
authority through its exploration of the nightmare. But in comedy 
it was easier to be free from the real world than in the serious drama. 
Behind film-comedy stands the music-hall, with its tradition of 
simplification, heavy stressing, and merely sketched scenery. In all 
Chaplin’s films one is aware that the décor has close affiliations with 
the music-hall back-drop. Monsieur Verdoux had nothing of a 
French atmosphere; the picture of early twentieth-century London in 
Limelight was as inert, as lacking in significant detail, as the stock-in- 
trade background which any provincial music-hall would use for a 
comic’s act. Chaplin’s films, in fact, never give us a sense of place. 
His city lights shine on street-fronts crudely fabricated, unpeopled 
except when the comedian requires assistants for his act. To turn 
from the best work of the recent French cinema, from Casque d’Or 
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with its recreated Paris of two generations ago, or from Les Jeux 
Interdits, with its intimate and moving presentation of a rude 
peasantry in its home — to turn from these to City Lights or Lime- 
light is to turn from the subtle exploration of reality to simple 
invention. We are meant, and increasingly meant, to relate Chap- 
lin’s fancies to our real world, but the making of that relation is left 
to us to achieve. Like a music-hall audience, we have to do our share 
of the work. 

This independence of actuality, characteristic of Chaplin’s and 
many other early films, carries with it a kind of authority. Because 
the world presented is not our world, because the law of conse- 
quences is there distorted, because the performer is without the 
chains of everyday circumstance, his personality has more freedom 
to assert itself. It is a commonplace observation that our most 
talented players of today have nothing like the hysterical following 
that the ‘stars’ of the silent film so often won. The clouds of myth 
were dispersed when sound came to the film in the late 1920s, as the 
light of an early sun may expose late revellers to the common view. 
Many good performers survived the transformation, but in doing 
so they became performers of a different kind. Miss Greta Garbo 
was a most gifted actress after the introduction of sound: before that, 
she was not so much an actress, an interpreter, as a being created for 
our wondering contemplation, a part of that other world of the 
cinema which had the excitement, the separateness, the hinted fear- 
fulness, the authority, of our dreams. A handful of performers took 
full advantage of this condition of things, and foremost among 
them was Chaplin. In the broadcast he made soon after his recent 
arrival in this country from America, he expressed some regret for 
the passing of the silent film, and insisted that the supreme function 
of the cinema was to convey to an audience the force of a personality. 
As he was talking, it seemed that for him the developments of the 
cinema in the last twenty-five years have counted almost for nothing. 
All his films since 1923 have remained surely based on the improvisa- 
tions of his first ten years of film-making, and, behind them, on his 
performances in Fred Karno’s troupe. Though he did slowly come 
to accept the element of sound, and indeed has given us a spate of 
words in Limelight, he has refused to recognize the necessary con- 
sequences of sound. He will not become an interpreter, he will not 
speak another man’s words or even perform to another man’s 
music: his films must be his inventions, with at the heart of them a 
single figure of his own imagining. This figure may be the old 
Charlie of baggy trousers and out-turned boots, it may be the 
mirror-image of Hitler in The Great Dictator, it may be called Ver- 
doux or even Calvero, but these are all akin to each other in the 
same way as the different parts of Mary Pickford and the elder 
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Fairbanks were akin in the silent years. They are variations of a 
single fancy, which has developed in Chaplin’s own mind and 
established itself in ours. This cannot happen again. He is the one 
survivor of the silent screen, and he will not abandon what it has so 
powerfully given him. Our modern comedies can at times be wild, 
extravagant, or (as we once called them) surréaliste; but then — as 
with the Marx Brothers, for example — we are conscious all the time 
of the contradiction between the wildness of event and the solidity, 
the near-realism of the setting: that clash is part of our more sophis- 
ticated fun. Chaplin’s fun is not sophisticated; its world has none 
of us in it, but only Chaplin himself and those figures invented for 
him to react to. 

To examine Chaplin’s comedy, then, is to examine the figure in 
front of the back-drop, to consider why we laugh at him and the 
quality of our laughter. To consider, too, why the comedy in 
Monsieur Verdoux and Limelight is incidental to a story of love and 
death. ‘Comedy’, we know, is a term of wide range, embracing the 
hard, strong, diagrammatic comedy of antiquity, the romantic 
blending of fortunate love and gentle sadness that we get in As You 
Like It and Twelfth Night, the satiric commentaries of Ben Jonson 
and Shaw, the mannered ironies of the Restoration, the sympathetic 
studies of frustration that Chekhov gave us, and the basic predica- 
ments of farce. We cannot easily come by a definition of the comic 

‘broad or deep enough to hold all these. Aristotle compared the 
effect of comedy to that of the mask worn by the comic actor: it was 
ugly and distorted, it aroused our sense of the ridiculous, but it did 
not give pain. That will hardly do for the fiercer and the sadder kinds 
of comedy, which can disturb us; it will not do for the effect of 
As You Like It, where Rosalind and the Forest of Arden have a 
gentleness of appeal remote from the comic kind that Aristotle 
knew. In the Middle Ages ‘comedy’ was simply a story that ended 
fortunately, so that Dante’s poem, which took the poet through Hell 
and Purgatory to Paradise, is The Divine Comedy. But our notion of 
comedy, however wide and blurred it may be, is hardly that. Per- 
haps indeed it is easier to say what it is not. Comedy does not give 
us a sense that man is strong and brave and admirable, a worthy 
victim for the cosmic powers. That, in broad outline, is the picture 
that tragedy gives us. Neither does comedy give us the sense that 
man is the child of God, made in His image, living in His protection, 
a candidate for His reward. There is, rather, something primitive 
and pagan in comedy. It shows us man solitary, incapable, absurd. 
But it shows him at the same time astonishingly alive and resilient. 

We often make a broad distinction between the comic figure we 
laugh at and the comic figure we laugh with, but there is a shaded 
area linking the one to the other. At one extreme of comedy, the 
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figure presented is our butt, someone we can condescend to, secure in 
our delusion that his situation is remote from ours. This is the 
anonymous figure of farce, the man not consciously recognized as of 
our kin. At the other extreme, our laughter has a wry and embar- 
rassed quality, for we know that the comic figure is indeed one of us 
and that we share in his predicament. It is the way of most writers 
and performers to move from the one extreme towards the other. 
They become more conscious of the humanity of their figures; as 
they gain experience of the world of comedy, its relations with our 
world grow clear to them, and the figures presented become more 
and more self-projections (though translated into the comic idiom), 
and therefore more complicated, more sympathetic, more capable of 
arousing embarrassment in an audience. Chaplin, indeed, shows 
this development. In his very earliest films ‘Charlie’ is a mere 
object of laughter: he would fit Aristotle’s account of comedy well 
enough. But the progression towards the other extreme of comedy 
started quite soon. That degree of shabbiness that ‘Charlie’ had 
might in itself have been merely funny, but there was with it, from 
quite an early stage, a fumbling attempt at gentility. He would 
manicure his nails with his cane; his otherwise perfunctory ablutions 
would always include a careful probing into his ears. It is ridiculous 
that anyone so shabby should try to be neat as well, but the attempt 
is too common for us, his audience, to feel immune. He would at 
times force his way into a gathering that had pretensions to fashion. 
He would cut a figure, assert himself, enkindle jealousy perhaps in 
the other admirers of the woman he eagerly paid court to. Then we 
would laugh indeed at his ignorance of some elementary trick of 
social behaviour. An enraged aristocrat would flick a glass of wine 
in Charlie’s face, as a provocation to a gentleman’s combat: Charlie 
would respond by seizing a brimming bowl and drenching his 
adversary. We laughed at the wet discomfiture of the challenger, 
but we laughed also a little awkwardly at Charlie’s lack of polite 
understanding. Not only his mistakes but his dreams were often too 
like our own. He could too quickly believe that a fair young woman 
was responding to his ogled invitations, he could in his sleep exper- 
ience all sorts of amorous success. There was one of his early films 
where a dream-sequence ended with a long embrace: then he awoke 
to find himself kissing the kitchen-mop. In those days a Harold 
Lloyd film would be expected to end with its hero triumphant, and 
blest with love and fortune. But Charlie was nearly always just as 
unprivileged at the end as at the beginning. The victim of the undis- 
guisedly contemptuous look, of the ultimate kick, he had the resil- 
ience to twirl his cane and disappear over the horizon in pursuit of 
further dreaming, further awakening. And though, as we have seen, 
his world was not ours but a freer, more fantastic place, he more and 
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more became a cheerful symbol of our own day-to-day discomfiture, 

In these early films, then, there was a hint of the complications 
that were to come. Even before Chaplin established his independent 
position as a producer, there were occasional touches of strong 
sentiment, moments when we were directly invited to yield our 
sympathy. Perhaps not many people can recall the opening of The 
Kid, which was made in 1921. A woman, desperately sad, was 
walking away from a hospital. There was a sub-title: ‘Her crime 
was motherhood.’ It is amusing to remember the surprise and 
embarrassment that this, in Charlie’s new film, inevitably caused. 
The jester was not only one who knew our own absurdities far too 
well: he was also a humanitarian, ready to reproach us with a 
collective hardness of heart. Clearly, in setting up his own organiza- 
tion soon after that, Chaplin was determined to extend his emotional 
range, to make overt a seriousness hitherto subdued. He would now 
perhaps browbeat his audience a little. Was it not, after all, securely 
his? A Woman of Paris, his first independent production, had, for 
its time, a rare economy of style. The strongest memory it has left 
with me is the face of a masseuse, as with professional contempt she 
worked over the body of her client. The film was not generally liked, 
and there were in some quarters complaints about its ‘moral tone’. 
It may be worth noting that Chaplin has never since made a film 
that was unanimously applauded. There have always been those 
- who have preferred his last film, or the one before that, who have 
been convinced that the magic has gone for good. Everyone, up toa 
point, hankers after the less considered work of earlier days, when 
the comedy was nearer to farce and therefore less damaging to 
one’s self-esteem. From A Woman of Paris onwards he has clearly 
had designs upon us. Though it stands apart from his other work, 
as the one film in which he did not play the central rdle, it was a 
warning of what was to come. Recently we have seen Limelight, 
which may be his last film, may mark the end of a period. What that 
period was to be was suggested by A Woman of Paris. 

But, though it was admired by the right people, that film lacked 
the abundant life which the presence of Charlie had given to earlier 
work. Charlie came back with The Gold Rush, The Circus, and City 
Lights. Here we find him rather self-consciously using secondary, 
descriptive titles: The Gold Rush is ‘A Romantic Comedy in Panto- 
mime’, The Circus is ‘A Lowbrow Comedy for Highbrows’. Just as 
Bernard Shaw could begin a broadcast talk with the words ‘Your 
Majesties, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen’, so Chaplin knew that 
the eye of informed people was on him, and in these films he res- 
ponded with a confidential glance. In his consciousness of this new 
réle, in his ambition to speak to those who seemed to matter, he was 
not quite at ease. The Gold Rush suggests — though rudimentarily, 
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with the stylized economy of the old back-drop — the awfulness of 
cold and hunger and the search for gold. City Lights makes earnest 
mockery of civic ceremonial and empty governmental hearts. Today 
we can accept the commonplaceness of these implications for the 
sake of Charlie’s reappearance in a more controlled and richer phase 
of development. Now sentiment and absurdity are, as it were, blood- 
brothers. The sentiment is itself absurd, the absurdities are heart- 
warming rather than obliquely embarrassing. Charlie in his Alaskan 
hut is waiting to entertain the girl of his heart; she does not come, 
and with despair he falls asleep. The inevitable dream-sequence 
brings, as it did in his earlier films, the satisfaction that day denies. 
But his shy glee in the attempt to entertain her, the famous dance of 
the rolls, provides for the dream a bizarre and comic envelope. In 
retrospect this is the warmest and most companionable of Chaplin’s 
films, perhaps because the new strain of overt sentiment was un- 
forced, and had the charm of a new adventure for Charlie, perhaps 
because the comedy was still robust, had much of the old wildness 
yet. The Circus was rather more of a medley, more self-conscious 
than The Gold Rush and less carefully planned than City Lights. 
When, indeed, Chaplin came to make City Lights, the sound-film 
had already arrived: he refused to employ dialogue, but he seemed 
aware that the incursion of sound had brought with it a closer 
approximation to dramatic structure. Though he would have none 
of the new realism, he apparently realized that the old ways of 
picaresque formlessness, in which you could let a film go on till you 
felt it convenient to wind things up, had grown dangerously out of 
date. So the story-element in City Lights was more carefully planned. 
_ The sense of improvisation before the camera, still strong in The 
| Gold Rush and The Circus, was almost absent now. And the story 
was far more predominantly sentimental than any he had previously 
used. Charlie falls in love with and befriends a blind flower-girl: 
| she does not see his absurdity, till she is cured. It is, in fact, a strong 
| anticipation of Limelight, where, however, we have the extra twist 
| that the girl does indeed, in her fashion, love Calvero but he cannot 
credit the fact, cannot live up to it: it is for Calvero easier to be the 
broken-down comic, to take the hat round in the pub, than to let his 
girl love him and keep him: that is a complication that Chaplin in 
1931 could not have reached. He was still only beginning to explore 
| sentiment, and was enjoying the novelty: even heart-ache was, after 
| all, a sort of thrill. He could turn from it in City Lights to the 
| Superbly timed comedy of the prize-fight sequence, a remarkably 
| different affair from the strained comic passages of Limelight. So, 
_ though more carefully constructed, City Lights lacked the homo- 
geneity of feeling that characterized The Gold Rush. 

| After these three films, in which comedy was enriched and 
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endangered by sentiment, Chaplin’s work took another direction, 
In his earliest films we have seen the germ of the romantic feeling 
that came to inform The Gold Rush, The Circus and City Lights. But 
in those days there was also the germ of a social feeling. Charlie 
was the man down but not definitively out, the symbol of the outcast 
who never admitted the possibility of permanent exile. He was 
always forcing his way back into respectable or even fashionable 
society. He shocked the solid citizens by his effrontery, his way of 
eating spaghetti, his persistent claim that he was a man and their 
brother. This, of course, continues through the three films we have 
been glancing at: in Alaska, at the circus, in the city, he has typified 
an almost arrogant poverty. But after City Lights this strain becomes 
dominant. The period was the 1930s, and political issues were 
indeed in the air. It is striking, I think, that Modern Times is the 
only Chaplin film that seems to have borrowed an idea from the 
European cinema. When we saw Charlie working on a factory’s 
assembly-line in the opening sequence of Modern Times, at once we 
remembered the factory-scenes of René Clair’s A Nous la Liberté, 
which had been made in 1931. Certainly we know that Chaplin had 
become more conscious of Europe at this time: Serge Eisenstein was 
in Hollywood during the years 1929-31: Chaplin came back to 
Europe for the first showing of City Lights in 1931. For us in Eng- 
land, all three of Chaplin’s ‘political’ films—as we may call 
' Modern Times, The Great Dictator and Monsieur Verdoux — have 
seemed a little out of date as soon as they were made. Moder 
Times was sharp and lively (one still remembers how genuinely 
hungry Paulette Goddard looked in her part as a girl of the slums), 
but it never quite recovered from the derivative character of its 
opening sequence. We knew too well already, we thought, the 
shortcomings of industrial civilization, and felt no differently 
about them after seeing Chaplin’s picture. The Great Dictator came 
to us in war-time, when Hitler and Mussolini were not quite the 
joke they had been. As for the speech in praise of democracy with 
which the film ended, the thing itself had got rather beyond speaking | 
about. Monsieur Verdoux, after the war, returned to the theme of 
capitalist society, and urged upon the men of business that in their 
ruthless competition, their indifference to the general welfare, their 
blindness to the symptoms of a diseased world, they were no better 
than a professional wife-murderer — and indeed a good deal worse 
than one who murdered to keep his genuine, crippled wife in con- 
fort and sheltered from a hostile society. Many of us felt we knew 
all this too, though we did like the pointedness with which some of 
it was expressed. It was amusing when Verdoux came home from 
his last wife-murder, and, having solicitously greeted his real wife, 
sank wearily into a chair: ‘Back from the jungle-fight’, he said, as 
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genuinely full of self-pity and self-esteem as any breadwinner home 
from the city and ready for his slippers. But, in considering all 
three of these films, we have to remember their American origin. 
The social criticism of Modern Times was familiar enough in Europe, 
but a heady draught for a cinema-audience in the States in 1936. 
America was not at war when it first saw The Great Dictator. And, 
if to some of us the ideas of Monsieur Verdoux were commonplace 
enough, we must remember that they provoked the fiercest opposition 
in their country of origin. The film was, I think, widely but not 
enthusiastically liked here: in America there are people who have 
not yet forgiven the man who made it. All this it is necessary to say, 
because we must realize that the element of political protest in these 
films is stronger than at first sight appears. 

But from these three films what I remember most clearly and with 
the greatest pleasure has nothing to do with the war or with social 
criticism. In his death-cell Verdoux has waved aside the attempted 
ministrations of a priest (a bad moment for the American public), 
and then faces his executioner. He is greeted with the customary 
French formula and offered a glass of rum. That too he is about to 
refuse, but changes his mind: ‘I’ve never tasted rum’, he says: he 
takes it, savours the new, the last drink thoughtfully, nods his head. 
‘So that is how rum tastes’ is clearly in his mind. Then he steps 
briskly towards the guillotine. It is a moment of affirmation, an 
admiring recognition of the fact of life, the sheer interest of exper- 
ience, all the more sharply conveyed because death is there waiting. 
It is almost a hint that Limelight will come next, where the affirma- 
tions will be more overtly made, will be argued at such length as to 
hint uncertainty. In many ways Monsieur Verdoux was an unsatis- 
factory film. The broad comedy of Martha Raye blunted the satiric 
edge; the relations of Verdoux to his crippled wife and the girl he 
befriends were too relaxed in their exploitation of sentiment; the 
speech in the court-room, where Verdoux threatens with imminent 
catastrophe the society that condemns him, had much of the com- 
monplaceness of the last speech in The Great Dictator. But the final 
incident with the glass of rum was superb. It had all the economy 
that Chaplin at his best has long known the secret of. It was de- 
fiantly alive. It was not only the best ending a Chaplin film has had, 
it was I think one of the best endings in the history of the cinema. 
And of course we see its roots in those early endings where with a 
twirl of the stick the outcast Charlie made his way down the dusty 
toad. Only this time the road was short, and there was no promise 
of further adventure. 

And that, until very recently, was the end of the story. Partly 
because of Chaplin’s peculiar talents, and partly because of historical 
circumstances, it is a unique story. And it is intensely paradoxical. 
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His continuing popularity coexists with a fierce and apparently 
growing hostility. He has amassed a fortune, and his satires on 
wealth have increased it. He is deeply attached to the things of past 
years, especially to his own beginnings, most reluctantly modifying 
his technique as the craft of the film-camera advances, yet in social 
outlook he is considered by many to be dangerously ‘progressive’, 
He has a genuine and lively concern with the things of the mind, yet 
all his films display the naivety of a humbly educated music-hall 
performer. He takes some five years to make a film, yet that film 
often seems most alive when he is nearest to his early improvising, 
when a twitch of the nostril, a defensive shrinking of the body, seem 
totally uncontrived, a spontaneous recollection of the smells and 
hazards of life in Easy Street. And enfolding all these paradoxes is 
the major paradox of the comic artist — that man is so little, so 
absurd, yet somehow worth writing about, worth spending years to 
make a film about. 

But the story has not ended with Monsieur Verdoux. Limelight, 
the most recent Chaplin film and therefore the one most strongly in 
our minds, has aroused the same variety of response that all his films 
since The Gold Rush have known. It is not about politics, though 
poverty is there as part of the picture. It is not, basically, about 
romantic love. It is, rather and quite simply, about life and death. 
Calvero loves the stage because the performer’s vitality is magnified 
when he has an audience responding to him: he lives in them for the 
moment. He loves the girl he saves from suicide and paralysis, for 
the life she lives is his gift. But he cannot easily take gifts from her, 
the gift of a livelihood or of her love. Unceasingly he tells her and us 
the one article of his creed, that to live is good. He has his last 
moment of magnified existence, when a theatre-audience once again 
responds to him. Then he is lucky enough to die quickly. The 
affirmation made here at some length is the one affirmation that 
comedy can make. Of all possible kinds of writing and making, 
comic art approaches nearest to complete scepticism. At its heart, 
under the gayest trappings, there is always lamenting: it insists on 
mutability, but that in itself would be a matter of indifference, 
were there not good in the thing lost. If this language seems porten- 
tous in a description of comedy, we may remind ourselves again that 
comic writers in general, as they grow in command of their medium, 
introduce much darker hues than in their earlier work. Shake- 
speare’s series of comedies, we may legitimately conjecture, began 
with the adroit and generally facile Comedy of Errors and ended with 
the disturbing Troilus and Cressida. Ben Jonson worked his way 
from vigorous and easy satire to plays still comic but by no means 
gay. The same process shows itself in the comic novelists, most 
notably perhaps in Dickens. In that its aim is only incidentally 
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laughter, Limelight is obviously different from the other films in 
which Chaplin has himself appeared. But its links with its pre- 
decessors are strong. Like them, it is basically comic. It achieves a 
different emphasis by arranging the old material in a new pattern. 
By some enthusiasts the film has been overpraised. The music-hall 
turns seemed curiously unfunny, lacking that accuracy of timing of 
which Chaplin was once a master. Of course, here there was a 
difficulty: Calvero was first to appear as the comedian who had lost 
his touch, and then was to regain it magically at the special perform- 
ance that ended with his death. It would not be easy to display the 
right degree of difference, and yet to make us see that it was the same 
man performing. Chaplin thought to overcome this by not showing 
us the flea-circus act a second time, but, we asked ourselves, could 
that ever be really funny? Didn’t even the old Empire need a little 
more than this? And the partnership with Buster Keaton, so ob- 
viously meant to show us two old hands refinding their cunning, 
seemed laboured. One remembered the prize-fight in City Lights, 
which suddenly made us forget all about the blind flower-girl and 
wonder vaguely when our laughter would cease: in comparison this 
sequence in Limelight was obvious in its repetitions and lacking in 
fertility of invention. The music which Chaplin composed for the 
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film was banal, and at times pretentious. In the part of Calvero, he 
attempted a generally naturalistic style of acting, but this was not 
uniformly maintained: there were moments when he transformed 
himself, not into the stage-figure of the story, but into the Charlie 
of the screen. Though it was pleasant to be reminded thus of 
Limelight’s ancestry, the effect was disconcertingly out of key, 
Moreover, the fundamental commonplaces of comedy were in this 
film presented in an embarrassingly naked condition. Here was the 
painful contrast of youth and age, here was the breaking heart under 
the clown’s mask, here was death in the sight of the loved one. It 
seemed as if every cliché of situation was being used, and one hada 
dread that the audience would laugh when it was least intended to, 

But perhaps the significant thing is that one didn’t want that to 
happen. Chaplin has built himself so securely into the world of our 
minds that an affront to him is an affront to us. He is so much one 
of us that his success or failure is emotionally important to us. 
Whatever the critics said, however considerable our fears, we could 
not stay away from a new film of his. Here doubtless I am speaking 
only for those who are old enough to have known the silent cinema 
when it flourished. Even so, it was interesting to notice the strength 
of the reaction in this country when the American immigration 
authorities threatened Chaplin with a political screening before 
. re-admission to the States: it was not only that people felt the action 
wrong, not only that they were indignant on behalf of a fellow. 
countryman: many of them saw it as an affront in which they were 
themselves somehow implicated. But there was another significant 
thing in the showing of Limelight: when I saw it, the audience did not 
respond with laughter in the wrong place: it seemed genuinely moved. 
It is difficult not to be moved when the girl, forgetting her own 
troubles in the attempt to save Calvero from utter loss of hope, 
suddenly finds that she can walk again. And there was the sharply 
autobiographical moment when Calvero, speaking surely for 
Chaplin himself, said: ‘In the time I have left, I want truth; truth 
and, if possible, a little dignity.’ It is easy to find a commonplace in 
that: we might any of us have said it. But behind Limelight stands 
Monsieur Verdoux and Modern Times, The Gold Rush and A Woman 
of Paris and the early improvisations, and the simple words assume 
a fuller meaning because they come from Chaplin, the man who has 
explored the ultimate in absurdity, the man who has known the 
fascination of dreams, and yet all the time has known of the truth 
hidden by the absurdity and the dream, has been.ambitious for 4 
dignity that no honest man can think himself to have achieved. 
So, too, with the utterances about ‘Life’. They make explicit, in 
the way of a chorus, the underlying notions of the whole body of 
Chaplin’s work. In Limelight they are prolix, at times amateurishly 
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phrased, for we must remember that Chaplin, long trained in gesture, 
has come late to the craft of words. Yet they have authority when 
we know they come from him. The man from outside, whose life 
and whose performances have been equally characterized by a wild 
simplicity, comes to us now with the ‘message’ of the child and the 
peasant: if irrelevant to us, it is yet appropriate to the one who 
speaks. 

Because Chaplin has always kept a primitiveness of style, because 
in Limelight as in The Gold Rush he is still close to the films of forty 
years ago — nakedly simple in idea, making his emphases by plain 
repetition — he seems to speak to us from a world not grown-up, 
not yet made to conform. We see a new Chaplin film in something 
of the same mood as we see a revived Griffith. And indeed what 
Chaplin says in Limelight has the jejuneness of Intolerance: Chaplin 
on the value of Life-in-itself, Griffith on the cradle endlessly rocking, 
are intellectually on the level of the Great Thoughts calendar. But 
we do violence to ourselves if we grow scornful. The commonplace 
which is presented, not only in sincerity, but with a powerful sense 
of challenge, demands respect. Griffith and Chaplin, the two major 
figures of the American cinema, are alike in their sense of being at 
odds with their world: in an industry devoted to success, they both 
courted hostility, both in different ways met it. 

Yet to equate the informing attitudes of Intolerance and Limelight 
is to simplify grossly. There is enough of comedy in Limelight to 
imply, even at the most ‘dramatic’ moments, a half-withdrawal from 
the scene, a modest questioning of any affirmation: Calvero’s 
predicament is, in a measure, purposively ludicrous. Thus this film, 
like all of Chaplin’s, is more inclusive and mature, far less illusioned, 
than anything Griffith could attempt. Moreover, Intolerance 
belongs to the new century, the exciting years of early filmcraft, the 
time too when the United States was finding itself slowly implicated 
in the world’s first war: the protests and affirmations that Griffith 
made had all the marks of an unwavering faith. Limelight, despite 
its echoing of Chaplin’s past, cannot avoid the complications propet 
to a later time and a more sophisticated phase in film-making. 
Chaplin strains to re-assert simple truths, but the effort is palpable. 
He would get back if he could to a world where it was easy, and 
plainly right, to rebel, to tear down pretence, to evangelize. Perhaps 
that is what gives to Limelight a peculiar appeal. We respect 4 
challenging belief: we sympathize more deeply with the man who has 
to go on talking until, he hopes, the belief will become as strong as the 
impulse to challenge. Limelight is moving in its very failure to 
convince us. 





